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This Week’s Paper. 





Over on the next page yc" will find those prom- 
meat recipes from Mo‘°> Graham; and if they 
on’t appeal to you about this season, your case 
ust be getting hopeless. Mr. Crain also gives 
me pointers that shou!d be useful to all who 
nt to kill a pig either ear'y or late. 

’ Mr. French’s letter this week treats of three im- 
Ortant subjects, the grcowiny of clover, prepara- 
on of corn, and the cleaning up of the fields so 
at better work can be done with less expense. 
» Don’t forget to clean up and drain this winter 
ethat low place filled with humus and rich soil 
- you have been neglecting so long. 

Controversy about deep and shallow plowing is 
“Rot likely to convince a man who has made such 
4 experiments as Mr. W. C. Crook reports. 

| Then there are some figures on page 10 that 
/Ought to make a whole lot of people who think 
_ Stock can eat nothing but corn sit up and scraich 
their heads. Diversification—rational diversifica- 
ion, better known as rotation—combined with 
7 Stock raising, is what the South needs. Legumes 
' and live stock, or as Professor Massey says, farm- 
~ ing instead of cropping, would make this a won- 
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A FIFTEEN 


Doesn't this pic- 


YEAR OLD PECAN ORCHARD 





ture look good? It 
is a pecan grove 
fifteen years old, 
and besides being 
a thing of beau- 
ty is a joy forever 
in that it produces 
nuts that sell for 
fancy prices. All 
overthe South there 
are little odd cor- 
ners of land, about 
the house or down 
by the creek, or in 
the pig lots, that 
could be planted 
to pecansand made 
to yield profits of 





their investment. 


worth of nuts. 





which their owners have never dreamed. The planting of regular orc lode too, on a com- 
mercial scale offers great opportunities for those who can wait a little while to realize on 


Next week Mr. Dunbar Hunt will tell about this orchard, how it was planted, how it has 
been cared for, the varieties, the returns and all. 
has one pecan tree standing in front of his residence that yielded last year sixty dollars 


We rather expect you will want to plant a pecan grove of your own when you have read 
his article, and there are lots of worse things you might do 


It may surprise you a little to hear that he 











Deep Plowing and Soil Preser- 
vation. 


It is evident that the practical farmers 
of the South have waked up to the need for 
deeper plowing, and that Professor Wel- 
born is getting left badly. Last summer I 
saw in one place in North Carolina where 
the great flood had taken all the plowed soil 
bodily from a hillside, and left the hard 
clay showing the ridges of the last plowing. 
Now, I am sure that if that hard clay had 
been broken into deeply with a subsoiler, 
even that flood would not have carried off 
the soil. The greatest need for deep loosen- 
ing of the red hills of the South is for this 
very prevention of washing, which terraces 
are unable to check with the shallow plow- 
ing that leaves the hard clay unbroken, 
merely furnishing a slide for the loose soil 
to slip down over. But as one of our read- 
ers has said the fall and early winter is the 
time to do this, for a subsoil plow in early 
spring would simply plaster the wet subsoil 
To Mr. Oliver I would say, that 1 hope to 




















. derfully different looking country. 

Read, too, what Professor Massey has to-say 
bout the present slovenly, wrong-ideaed, soil- 
k | fobbing and man-impoverishing tenant system of 
the South. You may find out something you want- 
ed to know in his article on lime; and there are| 
~ other questions answered on page 4. The poultry | 
; and fruit pages tell you what you need to do 
> right now; there is some notable news about crop | 
p Yields on page 5; and something very much to the 
{ » Point about good roads in that 
“Hours, Not Miles.” 


‘forget Miss Edwards’s bright and helpful paper, 
_& 
= A Country Girl’s Pin Money.” 


keep the “Gatling gun’’ loaded on this sub- 
ject and fire at the fellows that still 
scratch their hills. W. F. MASSEY. 





little article, | 








The Cotton Meetings. 


| The cotton meetings held in Memphis and New 
| Orleans last week attracted widespread attention, 
the Farmers’ Union meeting at New Orleans be- 
ing the more important by reasons of the backing 
it has in the millions of members who make up 


| the Farmers’ Union. At both meetings a number 


And of course your wife and daughter will not | |of notable addresses were made, but let that go: 


lit is action, and not oratory, our farmers need. 
| Be it said then that the Memphis meeting, which 





adjourned first, very wisely (in our opinion) set 
ten cents as a minimum price for the rest of this 
year’s crop, and it is our belief that if the farm- 
ers hold steadfastly for this price they can get it. 
The other resolutions adopted are set forth in a 
note on our 12th page, except one by Dr. A. R. 
Yarborough, of Mississippi, urging the advisability 
of co-operative cotton factories. If farmers would 
invest in cotton mills without attempting to man- 
age them, the project would undoubtedly be thor- 
oughly beneficial. 

The Farmers’ Union meeting at Memphis wisely 
insists upon a reduction of 25 per cent in cotton 
acreage next year, denounces night-riding, and 
is laying especial emphasis upon a plan for im- 
mense central warehouses. 





A Thought for the Week. 





The South is a land that has known sorrows; it 
is a land that has broken the ashen crust and 
moistened it with tears; a land scarred and riven 
by the plowshare of war and billowed with the 
graves of her dead; but a land of legend, a land 
of song, a land of hallowed and heroic memories. 
To that land ever drop of my blood, every fiber of 
my being, every pulsation of my heart, is conse- 
crated forever. I was born of her womb; I was 
nurtured at her breast, and when my last hour 
shall come, I pray God that I may be pillowed up- 
on her bosom and rocked to sleep within her ten- 





Ward Carmack, of Tennessee, killed at Nashville 
November 9th. 





“The man who devises a system by which the 
farm labor of the South can be judiciously em- 
ployed from October to March will be a great 
benefactor to his country.”’ (See article, ‘‘Plant 
Less Cotton and Make More,”’ next week.) 
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Some Old-Time Southern Recipes. 


Commissioner of Agriculture Graham Tells How to Make All 


Sorts of Good Things Wh 


Messrs. Editors: In “cutting up” 
the hog, cut through the skin on 
each side of the.back bone; this 
gives the ‘‘fat-back’’ piece, which 
with all surplus fat from the hams 
and shoulders goes into the lard. 
First-class lard is generally the 
highest priced hog product. I cut 
to save all that can be gotten. 


Pork Chops. 


In taking out the spare ribs begin 
at the bottom instead of at the back- 
bone, as is usually done. Take out 
the loin, sometimes called griskin or 
sausage piece, with the rib. Cut the 
rib in two lengthwise, the bottom 
piece is still spare rib; cut each rib 
of upper piece with attached meat 
for chops. 

In a shoat or hog weighing sixty 
pounds or less, the back-bone can 
be split, leaving half to each side. 
Cut the lower half for ‘‘barbecue’”’ 
and then separate each rib through 
the skin for chops. 


Hams From Hogs of 250 Pounds and 
Less, 


When cut out sprinkle half tea- 
spoonful of powdered saltpeter on 
each ham; use one part granulated 
sugar, three parts good salt; put 
hams in tub or box, let remain three 
days, break bulk and re-pack, using 
some salt. This is done to be sure that 
all parts of the ham get their salt. 
Let it lie in bulk one day for each 
pound the ham weighs, hang and 
smoke for ten days, take down and 
apply to flesh of ham a paste of mo- 
lasses and ground black pepper, 
wrap in newspaper and pack in bar- 
rel with cut, nice hay between hams 
to keep from touching. : 

Those who have few hams can 
treat the shoulders as hams. For 
hams from hogs weighing more than 
250 pounds, put in brine described 
below for corn-beef and pickled pork, 
let lie for four weeks and then 
smoke until dry and treat as for 
lighter hams. 


Corned Beef. 


Cut the beef in pieces of suitable | 
size, pack in barrel. For 100 pounds | 


of beef prepare: 


6 quarts good salt, 
6 gallons water, 
¥% pound saltpeter, 
1 pound sugar, 

1 pint molasses. 


Mix cold without boiling and pour 
over the beef. 


will be ready for use, and will keep | 


a year. 


This recipe was furnished by some | 


contractors to supply beef to the 
United States Navy in 1850, and be- 
came the property of the Navy De- 
partment, and copies were sent to 


many farmers by order of the Secre- | 
have | 


retary, W. A. Graham. I 
known its use ever since, and never 


knew a barrel of sound beef packed | 


by it to spoil. The original recipe 
required the brine to be boiled and 
skimmed and applied when cold. 
For twenty-five years I have prepar- 
ed it with cold water and see no 
difference. Fish barrels or kits an- 
swer for use; there is no taste or 
smell of the fish. 


Pickled Pork. 
Pack the meat in a cask and cover 
with above brine. 
Tongues. 


Can mix hog and beef tongues. 
Hog Feet. 


In a week’s time it} 


en You Kill Yours Pigs. 


en. Nothing better about a hog. 
The ears and the skull below the 
eyes will do for souse, but do not 
spoil feet to make it. 


Liver Mush. 


Boil together a skull and a haslet 
(liver and lights, but not heart) until 
thoroughly done, take out the bones, 
mash together, season with sage and 


onions, put meal sufficient to make 
a stiff dough, boil half an hour, pour 
in a mold, and when cold cut in 
slices and fry as needed for break- 
fast. 

The above are some _ old-time 
Southern recipes, used before cre- 
/osote, borax and other preservatives 
| (so-called) were known. In the 
'days before the war any one who 
lused these things would have had 


|but little company for Christmas. 








Curing 


Messrs. Editors: It is best not to 
have a cast iron rule about doing 
anything; but one should modify his 
method to suit circumstances. Espe- 
cially is this true in the matter of 
curing meat in our latitude. The 
two main objects to be obtained are 
to get the animal heat out before it 
is packed down, and to put plenty of 
salt on the meat. <A _ good frosty 
morning with a slight ‘‘skim of ice’’ 
is the best weather for hog killing. 

So far as the meat is concerned, it 
is best to let the hog hang up until 





W. A. GRAHAM, 

| North Carolina Commissioner of Ag- 
| riculture. 

Bacon. 


Some Simple Directions for Making Pork Products of the Best 
Qual ity. 


weather was so warm that the meat 
had to be salted down with a little 
animal heat in it. After supper 
every night for a week the pile was 
torn down and each piece was placed 
by itself on the dirt floor of the 
smoke-house; before sun-up each 
morning the pile was re-packed and 
the salt covering replaced. It was 
warm enough each day for the blow 
flles to swarm thick in the smoke- 
house, but we did not lose a piece. 

A soldier who served in the war 
with Mexico induced the _ writer’s 

















State Fair in 1907. Owned by 








| A Champion Poland China from Tennessee. 


" Beverly,” Grand Champion of the breed at the Tennessee: 
State Fair 1908. Was first in six months class in 1906, and won’ 
special prize as best Poland China, regardless of age or sex, at 





i 


O. P. Barry, Alexandria, Tenn. 








it is cold; but for the sake of those 
who are waiting for the lard and 
;Sausage meat we usually cut the 
| hog up after he has been allowed to 
drip for two or three hours. In fact, 
where a good many are killed at 
{one time we begin to cut up the first 
|killed as soon as we are through 
hanging up the last. Some cotton 
|Sheets are spread down on the dirt 
|floor of the smoke house and each 
piece is sprinkled with a little salt 
and placed on this sheet, not in 
;touch with any other, and left over 
night to cool. Early next morning 
| salt down in as compact a pile as 
a hams first, shoulders sec- 
ond, middlings on top. Put the 
| sheet you have been salting on over 
ithe pile, tuck it under good and the 
| job is done. We use the sheet on 
|which the salting was done because 
the spaces between the threads get 
packed with salt and blow flies are 
| not apt to try to penetrate it. 








|over with dry salt ten days after first 


jsalting. We never salt the bones, 


jalways put in a separate place, usu- 
lally in a box. 


become frozen, salt it down as soon 


Boil until thoroughly done, split}as Cut up. 


the foot, beginning between the hoof, 
fry in batter as you would fry chick- | different. 


|father to adopt this method. He 
{claimed there was great virtue in 
salting on the ground, and said that 
jin a battle one day one of our gen- 
| erals was desperately wounded by 
|a grape-shot in the chest. A cap- 
|tured Mexican surgeon rendered 
| ‘first aid’? and advised the wounded 
| officer to have a tent placed over 
/him and to remain on the ground. 
|General Shields (I believe it was he) 
|took the Mexican’s advice in spite 
jof the protests of his own surgeons; 
jand his wound healed by “first in- 
| tention,”—at least so runs the story. 
PAUL CRAIN. 
| Marlboro Co., S. C. 





7z 
| HOURS, NOT MILES. 
| Rae 

| This is the Correct Test as to the 
Distance From Your Farm to 
| Town—Good Roads Will Put You 
| Nearer. 

| With good roads the fruit grower 
| 


| and others will be able to economize 


; |heads or jowls with the meat, but} time and force in transportation be- 
Have a kit of brine and put the! 


tongues in as you kill your hogs. 


| tween country and market. The 


If the weather is} distance a farmer lives from market 
freezing and the meat is liable to 


} 
| 


| is not a question of miles, but of 
| the roads he must travel over to 
reach there. How many hours and 


In warm weather the treatment is | how many horses does it require to 


We remember once the! haul a load to market? When thus 
‘ 


————= 
measured, ten miles of good, Smooth 
highway are not as long as g tow 
miles of mud and stone. 

Let us illustrate this further, Two 
men were recently discussing the Te. 
spective merits of their farms, One 
said: “I am only three miles from 
the market while you are five,” 
“‘Yes,”” said the other, “but my five 
miles is over a hard graded roaq 
where my two horses can easily haul 
two tons, while your road is hilly 
and rough and you would not thing 
of putting more than a ton on your 
wagon.’’ 

Farmers are realizing more and 
more that the distance they are from 
market is properly measured in time 
and not in miles. The cost of got. 
ting a product to market is borne by 
the producer. A bushel of corn has 
different values in different parts of 
the country, and this value is the 
value in the ultimate market legs the 
carrying charge.—Dr. Joseph Hyde 
Pratt. 





THE VALUE OF PINE STRAW In 
TAKING CARE OF MANURE. 


Messrs. Editors: The Progressive 
Farmer came to-day. No matter 
how busy I may be I always read it 
through as soon as I get it. I find 
many valuable suggestions in it, 
Sometimes I find some views that I 
know will not do for me, these | 
leave alone. Sometimes I see arti- 
cles about matters I have been ac- 
quainted with for many years. Such 
is the reference to pine straw in the 
issue of November 5th. 

I have seen pine straw used as 
bedding from my earliest recollec- 
tion to the present time, and I have 
seen thousands of acres that were 
suffering for the need of something 
like pine straw, but never one injur- 
ed very long by its use. If a large 
quantity of straw is used so that it 
can not be well mixed with soil, it 
will prevent the growing of a crop 
for the first year. For instance, if 
ground is covered eight or ten inches 
in straw very few plants will get 
through it, but the next year when 
the straw is rotten it will produce 
finely; so if scattered broadcast over 
the fields and plowed under very 
little good will come from it the 
first year, but the second will show 
its benefits. But when used as bed- 
ding it is very fine. I do not know 
what the chemical analysis of pine 
straw would show, but the cones, or 
burrs, as they are commonly called, 
are rich in potash, probably we have 
no form of vegetation so rich in 
potash. These cones are always 
present to greater or less degree iD 
the straw, and add to its fertilizing 
value. Another advantage in pine 
straw is that a given bulk of it when 
finally decayed furnishes a much 
larger proportion of humus than the 
same bulk of leaves from oaks and 
other trees. 

Barns with cement floors and oth- 
er facilities for saving and taking 
the manure each day directly to the 
fields are not often found in this 
section. With the existing condi- 
tions I am satisfied that the best 
thing to do is to keep the manure 
under shelter as far as possible ut 
til preparations for the next crop 
are begun. But keep plenty of pine 
straw in the stables, cowsheds, hog 
pens, and barnyards. Keep piles of 
it convenient and throw in some 
every day, once a week put dow? 
some phosphate floats and cover all 
with straw again. A farmer who 
has two horses, and eight or tei 
head of cattle, and raises hogs 
enough to make meat for his family, 
by following this method winter and 
summer, can raise enough manure to 
broadcast over all the land he eulti- 
vates in corn or cotton. 

N. Y. GULLEY. 





Wake Co., N. C. 
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plant revels in rotting sods. 





November 19, 1908.] 


Thursday, 


THE 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Raise Mammoth Clover. 





Also More Corn—And Clean Up the Fields so You Can Raise 
Them Profitably and With Satisfaction. 


No doubt The Progressive Farm-|quite deeply, and it will not sprout 


er follks have the crop 


for their farms all mapped out for) freezing is past. 


rotation | until the danger of the young plants 


We have not had 


the coming year. I certainly hope the |a failure by this method during the 


orea 
‘a as large, if not larger than ter | 


planted the past year. How the writer 
would like to see his county self- | t 
supporting in the matter of corn and |} 
hay—two crops we can produce as 
cheaply as they can be produced any- 
where, and yet crops of which the 
South is purchasing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth each year. 


Begin Planning Early. 





| 
| 


It is not too early to begin pre- 
parations for the coming corn crop 
on Southern clay soils. You will 
have a sod to plow in for this great 
crop, I am sure, as we know the corn 
Then 1 
know you will want to get the plow 
into this sod just as soon as possible! 
after the corn shucking is out of | 
the way, because you will want to get 
this sod to rotting so the soil will be| 
filled with the decayed roots when 
the time comes to plant next spring. | 
Then, of course, you remember how 
important it is that this sod land be 
deeply broken in narrow furrows | 
early in the winter so that the win- | 
ter rains may go right down through | 
into the clay subsoil and be held | 
there, instead of being allowed to| 
rush off the surface of the hard soil | 
all winter, carrying particles of | 
humus and plant food with them. 





Bushes, Stumps and Stones Have No | 
Right in the Fields. 


Then, there are those’ bushes, 
stumps and rocks you promised to} 
have out of the way before you broke | 
that field again. Now is the time} 
to do this work. Keep a mattock, ax, 
bar and shovel right along with you 
in the field when plowing and when 
deep furrows, tackle a few of these 
deep furrows tackle a few of these 
obstructions and have them out of 
the way at once and for all time. 
Remember how those obstructions 
have been bothering you all these 
years, how you couldn’t use the best 
labor-saving tools because of them, 
and how many plow points, whiffle- 
trees, and commandments you have 
broken when running into them. Such 
things have no rightful place in a 
piece of cultivated land. Of course 
you won’t get them all out this win- 
ter. We have been working for eight 
years and have plenty of rocks yet, 
but nave the satisfaction of knowing 
that there are a couple of thousand 
tons that we will not have to be 
troubled with again as long as we 
live. And how nice it is to hitch 
onto the mower and drive over ten 
or twelve acres per day and never 
strike an obstruction, where a mower 
could not be run at all eight years 
ago. It makes a man feel like stop- 
ping everything, getting off the ma- 
chine and shaking hands’ with 
Limself. 


| 
| 


Six Years of Successful Clover- 
Seeding. 

Another thing. The writer wants 
to see a lot of his friends try sowing 
some sapling clover this winter. Take 
that pea stubble on that piece of red 
Clay land, disk it well, sow a gallon 
of timothy and three quarts of herds 
grass seed per acre right behind the 
disk, and cover with a weeder or 
brush. Then about the 20th of next 
February some morning when the 
soil is honey-combed with the frost, 
get out there by daylight and sow 
On each acre a gallon of best sapling 
elover seed. Have the seed all sown 
by the time the land begins to thaw, 


ge to be devoted to the corn crop | past six years. 


Remember this is forthe Piedmont 


and mountain sections. I don’t know 


says Wallace’s Farmer, ‘‘the value of 
manure is_ likely to advance from 


n 


learning better and better every year 


The farms that are manure factories, 
|and where the product is handled 


‘rich and. richer from year to year; 


|crops are sold on the market or to 


nat it would work in the section 
ower down. Would prefer sowing 





duced as it can in the Piedmont. 


the clover seed in the early fall on 
the sandy coast lands. I firmly be- 
lieve nearly if not all the red Pied- 
mont clays will grow good crops of 
sapling clover following pea crops; 
and yet in my own county outside 
my immediate neighborhood, I doubt 
if there are 200 acres growing today 
cn the twenty-five square miles of 
land. The farmers are losing any- 
where from $5 to 10 per acre by 
neglecting this good winter legume 
crop in sections where it can be pro- 


A. L. FRENCH. 








What It Means to Waste Manure. 


You May Never Have Realized Just How Much You Were 
Losing. 


‘“‘Whatever else goes up or down,”’ 


year to year, because farmers are 
that nothing else is so effective in 
restoring actual fertility to the soil 
and improving its physical condition. 


with reasonable care, are growing 


and the farms from which [all] the 


feeders are slowly losing their avail- 
able fertility.’’ 

That is just as true in the Caro- 
linas or the Gulf States as in the 
Northwest; but we seem often to for- 
get it. Why, do you know that if 
you could save it all, every ton of 
corn silage you feed makes you, at 
a very low estimate, 43 cents worth 
of manure; every ton of corn stover, 
$1.03 worth; every ton of clover 
hay, $1.96 worth; every ton of 





ground corn, $2.24 worth; every ton 
of wheat bran, $4.74 worth; every 
ton of cottonseed meal, $8.36 worth? 

It is actually worth this much to 
you, right on yOur own farm, and 
for your Own crops. 

There will necessarily be some loss 
of the liquid manure when stock are 
kept in yards or stables; but with 
good floors, plenty of bedding and a 
shelter for that which can not be 
hauled to the fields at once, this loss 
may be made very small. And for 
the sake of your fields, it should be 
made just as small as possible. 

All of which reminds us that we 
have two valuable articles on this 
subject, one by Mr. French and one 
by Mr. D. I. Duncan, of Virginia, 
which we expect to publish shortly 
in the hope that they will induce you 
to take the proper care of your ma- 
nure. If they do this they will re- 
pay you many times for all this pa- 
per ever costs you, though you should 
take it a hundred years. 








Deep Plowing and Subsoiling. 


Where it 


Messrs. Editors: I have given the 
subject of deep plowing many years 
of very careful study and made many 
experiments (some of them expensive 
ones, too) with deep versus shallow 
plowing. I find from careful experi- 
ments, close study, and reports from 
and observations of others, that one 
must understand the nature of both 
his top and his subsoil, if he is suc- 
cessful with plowing to any unusual 
depth. He must also understand the 
method of deep plowing to get good 
results. Not only must he under- 
stand these questions, but he must 
know just when to plow deep. 


Plow for Your Crops. 


How deep to plow must also be 
governed to a great extent by the 
crops which the deep plowing pre- 
ceds. 
find that it is time wasted to either 
break or subsoil to 


soil. I have also found that it is 
detrimental to subsoil and break to| 
any unusual depth preceding cotton. | 
In one experiment we found the yield | 
decreased over 35 per cent on land | 


to a depth of fourteen inches just} 
preceding cotton planting. This de-| 
crease was from the yield of land} 
beside this that had only been brok- 
en eight inches in depth. The land 
was similar and the cotton grew un- 
der precisely the same conditions. 
While this is the result of my ex- 
periments, I have before me a num- 
ber of reports from prominent per- 
sons who claimed to get a large in- 
crease in their cotton yields by sub- 
soiling just preceding this crop. One 
large cotton grower from South Car- 
olina writes: ‘‘I find subsoiling and 





then the thawing will cover the seed 


Some Cases Where the Latter Has Proved Advantageous, and Some 


From my own experience I, 


any unusual) 
depth any land that has a sandy sub-| 


that had been broken and subsoiled | 


Has Not. 


preparing cotton land. I have on 
some experiments found the yield al- 
most doubled by subsoiling twice the 
usual depth.” For cotton land I get 
best results to subsoil for corn and 
follow corn with cotton. By this 
method I found the yield on one ex- 
periment to be one-third larger than 
it was on similar land that was not 
subsoiled for corn. I also find land 
broken to any great increase in 
depth to decrease the yield of wheat 
especially if this breaking is done 
just previous to wheat sowing. But 





as in cotton growing, I find the wheat 
yield greatly increased when follow- 
ed after corn on land that had been 
subsoiled in the fall or spring previ- 
ous. : 
Don’t Subsoil Wet Soils. 

We find breaking to any unusual 
depth to be an expensive business on 
land that is not well drained or that 
is inclined to be wet and soggy. A 
friend of mine experimented on this 
kind of land and found the corn yield 
decreased 45 per cent on land where 
he had broken ten inches in depth. 
This decrease was made under the 
yield of corn that grew on similar 
land only broken five inches. But 
after tile draining the land, he found 
the yield greatly increased by sub- 
soiling. 

Subsoiling Prevents Washing. 


Some trial experiments made on 
our farm proved to us that as a pre- 
vention against surface washing, sub- 
soiling has but few equals. Our 
land that has been subsoiled time 
and again until it has been broken 
sixteen to eighteen inches in depth, 
scarcely washes at all. The water in- 
stead of running away, as it form- 
erly did, and carrying much valuable 
(Continued on Page 12.) 


The Only Harrow That Wi! 
Crush, Cut, Lift, Turn, Smooth 
















and Level, =” LOWEST PRICED, 
n LIGHTEST W.IGHT 

RIDING HARROW 
Operation ee MADE 


The only harrow suited 
4 to every farmer’s needs, every 
kind and every condition of soil. Itis the 


AGME Sr 


Clod Crusher and 
Leveler 

When you examine the construction of this 
harrow, and especially when you have tried it, 
you will understand why it has always been the 
favorite and why it is recommended more than 
all other harrows combined, in books written 
by agricultural authorities, 

Not an inch of soil escapes the sharp sloping 
knives, and these knives cut through to the 
undersoil, chopping the sod or trash buried 
by the plow and leaving it buried, instead of 
dragging it to the surface, 


Sizes from 3 ft. to 1714 ft.Wide 


The Acmeis the lightest riding harrow made, 
guaranteed against breakage, and will last a 
lifetime. Made of steel and iron, Ask your 
dealer. If he doesn’t carry it, we’ll ship direct. 

Book for your farm library Free. 

Write us now for our valuable book by high 
authorities on “Preparation of the Soil.”’ It is an 
education in itself. We’ll send complete cata- 
logue and prices also, We want you to see 
what our customers say of the Acme, 

. DUANE H. NASIK, Inc. 
{36 Central Ave.. Mil'ington, N. J. 


























PLOWING 


MADE LASY 


ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED 


THE SHOE PRESSES DOWN ALL WEEDS, VINES, 


TRASH, ETC. THE COULTER CUTS THEM. 


AVOIDS CLOGGING OR CHOKING PLOW. 
AVERY & SONS 


INCOR 


LOUISVILLE 


ATLANTA, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


DALLAS, TEX. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





PORATED 

, KENTUCKY. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 
NEW YORK CITY. MEXICO CITY 








deep plowing highly beneficial in| 






The only Reversible Plow that lifts the disc 
frem thesoil while reversing—the frame of plow 
remaining in perfect position for the return fur- 
row Made with 20-inch disc for two horses 
and 24-inch disc for three horses. 

Get our special offer, mow, including the 
Royal two. three and four horse plows, single 
and double disc, 20 and 24 inch. The Royal 
Plows have special patented features which 
give them special advantages over all others. 

Write us for the facts, write To- Day. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. Y. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


ROYAL REVERSIBLE DISC PLOW 
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FIELD GROWN CABBAGE PLANTS! 


Early Jersey Wakefield. 
Charleston, 
Succession. 

PRICES: 1,000to 4,000 plants. #1.50 per 1.000; 
to 8,000, $1.25 per 1,000; 10.000 and up, $1,00 per 
1,000, well packed and delivered at express of- 
fice in Goldsboro, N.C., cash to accompany 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Can make immediate shipment. Send orders 

to T. B. PARKER, Raleigh, N, C.,or JOHN S 

DAVIS, R. F. D. 1., Goldsboro. N. C. 


CABBAGE PLANTS! 


Early Jersey Wakefield and Charles- 
ton Wakefield varieties. Fine strong 
plants, $1.50 per 1,000. 


WAKEFIELD TRUCK 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants 


“The Tarheel Cabbage Plant 
Man." Millions of 
plants for fall and 
winter setting. Most 
hardy and reliable. 
Early Wakefield. 


5,000 





FARM, 











Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, and Flat 
Dutch, One thousand 
$1.50: 5,000 $1.25: 16,- 
900 $1 00; 100,000 at 90c. 
per thousand. Ready 
L. G. B. Penny, Route 1. Raleigh, N.C, 





now. 





Grown in the open field 
avd weather-hardened in 
the Piedmont section of 
North Carolina, They wiil 
stand the winter. 

Price $1.59 per thousand. 
Special prices on large 
lots. 


Cabbage 





Marshville, N. C. 











The Union Plant Company, - - 
The celebrated 
Culpepper Re- 


WILL SELL 2-2" 


Boll Extra Prolific Cotton seed 
for $1.00a bushel until January 








the 1st. These seed are all of 
the latest selection. Write for. 
circular. 


J. E. Culpepper, 


Luthersville, Ga. 























You can easily double your 
Corn and Cotton yield in 19” by planting 
Johneon’s Improved Varieties of Tested Seed. Cabbage 
plants, sweet Lge 4 Boney oe fruit trees. etc., at 
aia i 3 prices. r catalog to-day 
L. JOHNSON SEED AND PLANT CO., Lebrange, Ga. 











LEARN -:- TELEGRAPHY 


YOUNG MEN! Great demand for oper- 
ators; railroad wiresin School; you can 
qualify in 4to 6months; expenseslow; good 
positions guaranteed. Catalog free. 


SOUTHERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 


NEWNAN, GA., BOX 525. 


‘GuconPoneren ) 


STOCK, $30,000. 
BUSINESS - Wi = you think of going to school, 
“write for Cata. ogue and Special Of- 
fers of the Leading Business and Shorthand Schools, 
Address J. H KING. Pres:dent King’s Business College, 
Kaleigh, N. C..or Char!otte, N.C. 
We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
eta,, by mail. Send for Home Study Cireular. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY ! 


Great demand for operators. Best equipped 
school in Central or Southern States. New 
superior methods in practical work. Expert 
instructions. Positions for all graduates. 

Write for catalog. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


Owensboro, Ky. 
WANTED 


To purchase timber frem 500 acres 
up. Any one having same write, 
and give full particulars, to 
A, M. FELL, Greenville, Pa. 
WANTED. 


Responsible man with horse and buggy in 
each community, sa'ary #5 00 to $10.00 per day. 
to take orders from owners of Farms, Orchards | 
and Home Gardens’ A splendid opportunity 
for farmers’ sons, also fruit tree and sewing 
machine agents, to make a business connec- 
tion which will become more profitable each 
—. Address P.O. Box 88, Young's Island, 





























TOBAcco FACTORY wants salesmen: good 
pay, steady workand promotion: experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box E 44, Danville, Va. 


———..., 
cre 








What Farmers Want to Hnow--Right 
Now. 


Problems of our Readers Answered by Proj. W. F. Massey Unless Otherwise Stated. 








ONCE MORE, GROW 

MANURE. 

You Can Do It by Planting Enough 

Legumes—The — Form of 
Potash. 


YOUR OWN 


I find The Progressive Farm- 
er of great interest and val- 
ue. I have been keeping up 
with Editor Poe’s letters and 
will miss reading them. I see 
where he has returned home, 
but oh, how his articles will be 
missed by every reader of The 
Progressive Farmer. Perhaps 
he will write some more. 

Well, Mr. Massey, I want to 
ask you some questions. If 
there is 20 pounds of potash to 
every sack of kainit, would it 
be better (1) to buy the potash 
and mix with cottonseed meal 
and acid phosphate for cotton, 
or (2) to buy the kainit and 
mix with the meal and phos- 
phate. Also what amount of 
potash and meal and phosphate 
to mix together to put 500 
pounds to the acre, or to put 
600 pounds to the acre? 

ds Vi Bs 


Kainit has about 12 pounds of ac- 
tual potash in each 100 pounds. This 
is in the form of a sulphate, asso- 
ciated with a large amount of the 
chloride of soda or common salt and 
some other matters that naturally 
occur in the salt in the mines from 
which it is dug. The pure caustic 
potash would be too expensive if you 
could get it, and would not answer 
the purpose on account of its caustic 
nature. The cheapest form in which 
to get potash to use as a fertilizer is 
in the muriate or chloride of potash. 
Of course this costs more per ton 
than kainit, but it has four times 
the amount of potash in it, and you 
need only to freight one-fourth as 
much to get what potash is needed. 

Some farmers imagine that the 
concentrated lye is potash. But it 
is generally caustic soda. 

If you have read what I have 
been writing for years you will know 
that I have consistently advised 
farmers to farm so that they will not 
need to buy ammonia, If the cotton 


peas or crimson clover) you _ will 
never need to buy any ammonia. 


tion. 


Then with fall grain after 


by the legume crops. Far 
study a good rotation of crops than 
to worry over the compounding of 
complete fertilizers. 

You can get all the ammonta you 
need from the legumes and the feed- 
ing of them along with the corn 
stover and the cottonseed meal, and 
by following this course you will 
soon raise manure enough to give 
the whole corn tend a coat, and 
when you can do that you will be 
getting your land where it will make 
|cotton or any other crop profitably. 








Try Lime and Disking for Alfalfa. 


Will it do to apply lime te 
growing alfalfa, and should it be 
harrowed in or left on the sur- 
face?« I cut it over five times 


crop always follows a legume (like 


Then you can use you cottonseed 
meal that you may get in exchange 
for seed, to feed to stock, and make 
manure to spread on the land that 
is to go in corn—which is the best 
place for the farm manure in a rota- 


the 
corn, and this followed by peas and 
crimson clover, you will get back to 
cotton, with nitrogen left in the soil | tled pl 
better 





this past summer and had a light 
crop each time. The last time 
the crab grass got ahead of part 
of it, but it is all growing nicely 
now. If I can get it to grow all 
over the ground as it does in 


some places, it will make a 
heavy crop. W. G. S. 
Senora, N. C. 

The best thing you could have 


done would have been to have omit- 
ted the fifth cutting, and just after 
the fourth to have disked it over 
well with a disk harrow, and sowed 
more seed. It is rather late to do 
this this fall and I would suggest 
that you spread lime not less than 
1,000 pounds per acre, and harrow it 
with an ordinary drag harrow. Then 
in spring, just before growth starts, 
disk it and sow the seed especially 
on the thin spots. The disking will 
help the older plants and you need 
not be afraid of hurting them. Just 
before this disking give a dressing of 
400 pounds of acid phosphate per 
acre, 





BE A FARMER, NOT MERELY A 


TOBACCO RAISER. 


Get Two Horses, Plan a Systematic 
Rotation of Crops, Feed Stock, and 
Save Manure and All Vegetable 
Matter. 


(1) Can I grow tobacco suc- 
cessfully the second year after 
sowing peas among the crop this 
year? The peacrop is fine. Will 
it make a good quality of tobac- 
co? (2) In planting tobacco af- 
ter corn, how shall I get rid of 
the corn stalks with only one- 
horse machinery. Would you 
burn them, or cut in short pieces 
with a hoe and leave them in the 
ground? (3) What fertilizer 
shall I use and how much per 
acre? (4) I want to plant pea- 
nuts between the tobacco next 
year, and at the last plowing sow 
the middles in field peas. Will 
that be all right, and if not, why 
not? I like The Progressive 
Farmer very much, especially 
Prof. Massey’s editorials. But I 
think it would do more good if 
he will tell us more how to farm. 

E. H. 

Onslow Co., N. C. 


(1) Well, that last sentence rather 
strikes me. I thought that I had for 
years been trying to tell farmers how 
I would farm their lands, but it 
seems ‘that I have not said enough on 
the subject. In the first place, I do 
not think that it is the best policy to 
follow the same crop two years in 
succession on the same land, for 
every farmer should have a well set- 
an of rotation and follow it 
strictly year after year, if he wishes 
to maintain and increase the produc- 
tiveness of his land. In the next 
place, there is a_ general opinion 
among growers of bright tobacco that 
it is not well to plant tobacco imme- 
diately after peas. I am inclined to 
think that the reason has been that 
they fail to realize that the peas 
leave a great deal of nitrogen in the 
soil, and they go to work and apply 
their usual amount of fertilizer and 
thus get too rank and late a growth. 
If only a small amount of nitrate of 
soda is used to start the crop off, I 
believe that the peas would do no 
harm. 

(2)Then you ask what you shall 
do with the corn stalks. If you farm- 


(Continued on Page 16.) 








BANK : DEPOSITS : GUARANTEED 


By State of Oklahoma Guaranty Fund. Your 
money absolutely safe. We pay 4% onde. 
posits. Draw your money any time, Larg- 
est State Bank in Oklahoma. Capital $200 ‘000, 
Write for Booklet C.M. WeSell6¢ School, 
County and City Bonds 


Oklahoma Trust Co,, Muskogee, Okla, 














White Holland Turkeys for Sale. 


(McClave Strain.) 


Toms, $4 each; Hens, $3 each; Trio go, 
Wanted, 3 good yrig. hens. 
Also Good Farms For Sale. 


E. M. Harnsberger, - - Orange, Virgina, 











CHEAP MEAT 


Let us tell you how we raise our meat 
at less than one-third the usual cost. 

A postal will bring full information. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Florida. 

Growers of Fruit, Nut and Ornamental Trees, 




















Our new 86 page Catalog 
shows and describes over 
60 styles of vehicles on which 
we save you from $20 to $40 
yin middlemen’s profit and ex- 
MS penses. Let us mail you one 
Five. GOLDEN AGLE 
BUGGY CO.. Atlanta, Ga. [5 


Station 6 














Big Pay in Civil Service 


The pay is yp; the work congenial, and promo- 
tion rapid in the U.S. Civil Service. If you are an 
American man or woman over 18 you are eligible 
for any government position if you pass the Civil 
Service Examination. To learn how you can quality 
in your spare time, write for our free I. C. S. bookiet. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box » SCRANTON, Pa. 














FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1 




















Wanted—Live foxes. T.C. DePriest, Latti- 


more, N. C. 





Buff Wyandottes for sale, $1.00 up. J. M 
Workman, Burlington, N- C, 





Roosters!—Barred Plymouth Rock, $1.25 each. 
George McKay, Maxton. N.C. 





Farms for Sale. i= for new list. R. E. 


Prince, Raleigh, N. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, 
$2.00; trios, $6.00. A. F. Newton, Shelby, N.C. 


Wanted—To buy. lease or rent afarm. Give 
description. State price and terms. J. 
Bryan, Catharine Lake, N.C 








For pure bred registered and grade Angus 
Cattle, Angora Goats, and rare Berkshire hogs, 
address A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 








Agents wanted to introduce our new Metal 
Hameless Horse Collars to farmers and team- 
sters. J-S. Company, Box U, Caro, Mich. 





A practical working farm manager wanted, to 
share in poultry and y 06“ raising. Also some 
good farms for rent. A. B. Deans, Wilson, N. C. 





For Sale.—Pure bred Poland China and Berk- 
shire hogs, all ages. Sows bred. Satisfaction 
ere Joseph McClamrock, Mocksville, 





Timber For Sale—I have five millions of 
fect. Situated six mlles from Wake Forest. N 
_ Rw a S. H. Scarboro, Youngsville, N.C. 





Farmers, let us print your stationery and do 
your job work. Good work and right prices. 
(We print The Progressive Farmer), address 
Mutual Publishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 





Farm for sale, containing 230 acres—40 clear- 
ed. Good for stock, trucking or general farm- 
ing. Norfolk 49% miles, % mile to depot and 
1 tree wharf. Chas. T. Peal, owner, Tunis, 





Wanted—Man (with help preferred) to work 
on dairy farm. No small children wanted. 
Must not be afraid to bot an Dead heads not 
wanted. References exchanged. One clean 
milker. J.G, Smith, Guilford’ College, N. C. 


Imported large improved Yorkshire sows in 
farrow. service boars and pigs, and Essex pigs: 
thoroughbred Angoras; finest strains prize- 
winning Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Buff Orping- 
ton, White Wyandotte chickens. One each 
Avery Rock Island Disc Plow; Telegraph vee’ 
Cutter. All good as new for service. 
Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C, 
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6~ News of the Farming World.~© 











NORTH CAROLINA LIVE STOCK 
AND DAIRY ASSOCIATION. 





Get in Line With Other Breeders 
and Help Build Up the Industry 
in the State. 


Messrs. Editors: The Progressive 
Farmer finds its way every to the 
desk of nearly every man or woman 
in North Carolina who is en- 
gaged in breeding live stock. I want 
to call the attention of all your read- 
ers to the North Carolina Live Stock 
and Dairy Association. This Asso- 
ciation was started off at the time of 
the State Farmers’ Convention with 
a goodly number of charter members, 
and a number of names have been 
added to the list since; but I want 
to have on the books 300 names be- 
fore the time of the winter meeting. 

In order that we have this number 
I wish to ask you, my readers, every 
man or woman of you, who is en- 
gaged in the breeding of any class 
of live stock, to send me your name 
and the $1 initiation fee within a 
week. There is important work for 
the Association to do the coming 
winter and we must be organized 
and ready to do business before that 
time. So please send your name and 
fee at once. Don’t wait for me to 
write to you. As you probably know, 
I am as busy at my farm.work as 
you are at yours and have possibly 
more letters to write than you have. 
We are going to make this Associa- 
tion a power for good in our State, 
and want you to have a hand in the 
business from the beginning. I want 
to hear from two hundred people the 
coming week and expect you to be 
one of the number. 

A. L. FRENCH, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





COTTON GINNERS’ REPORT. 


THE YEAR’S CORN OROP. 





Preliminary Report of the United 
States Bureau of Statistics—A Big 
Yield of Good Quality. 


The Crop Reporting Board of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
reports, Nov. 9, as follows: 

The preliminary estimate of the 
average yield per acre of corn is 
26.2 bushels, which compares with 
25.9, the final estimate in 1907, and 
25.6, the average of the past ten 


years. The indicated total pro- 
duction of corn is 2,642,687,000 
bushels, as compared with 2,592,- 


320,000, the final estimate in 1907. 
The quality is 86.9, compared with 
82.8 in 1907, and 84.3 the ten-year 
average, Comparisons for important 
corn States follow: (All 1908 figures 
are preliminary.) 


Yield (Bus.) per acre. 


State. 1908. 1907. 10-yr. 
MMAOIS soaccss SE Be Sara 
MW Si 4a Seon 31.7 29.5 32.5 
BMSBOUTL .cc.ces 837.0 SIO BSts 
Nebraska:.... 2t.0 24.0 29 
Jiro). 30.3 36.0 35.1 
Wc): | i i 25.7 21.0 19.2 
WROMBAS 606-6 S5:4.0% 22.0 22.1 22.5 
Os cl 38.5 34.6 35.1 
OCRIGHOMIG ..:.. 24.8 24.4 25.2 
Kentucky ...... 25.2 28.2° 26.5 
Tennessee ..... 24.8 26.0 22.9 
GOOrela- 2.5.6 12.5 13.0 10.8 
Michigan ...... $1.8 30.1 31.9 
South Dakota... 29.7 25.5 26.7 
Wisconsin ..... 33.7 32.0 33.6 
Virgina 26.0 25.0 22.0 
Pennsylvania 39.5 32.5 34.2 
Alabama ; 14.7 Poss Wwe 
North Carolina.. 18.0 16.5 14.0 
Minnesota ..... 29.0 27.0 29.5 
ATKANSAS! . 6c. 20:2 27.2 “Ps 
All GUH@P oc... 21.8 20.3 18.7 
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United States 





Bales Ginned From Growth of 1908 
to November 1, Were 8,199,782. 


There were 26,295 active ginner-. 
ies, 8,199,782 bales of cotton ginned 


from the growth of 1908 to Novem-., 


ber ist. These. figures, announced | 
by the Census Bureau November 9th 
are against 26,069 ginneries and 
6,128,562 bales at the corresponding 
date of 1907, and 27,370 ginneries 
and 6,906,395 bales in 1906. The 
report counts round bales as_ half 
bales and includes 149,340 round 
bales for 1908; 125,785 for 1907, 
and 169,741 for 1906. 

The number of bales and active 
ginneries respectively by States on 
November 1, 1908, follows: 


State. Bales Gins. 
Alabama ....... 894,123 3,363 
Arkansas ....... 536,658 2,016 
Florida 43,065 241 
Georgia ........ 1,385,816 4,321 
Kentucky .. ... 954 4 
Louisiana 290,099 1,559 
Mississippi ...... 893,546 3,309 
Missouri ‘ 30,940 69 
New Mexico .... 954 4 
North Carolina 373,188 2,608 
Oklahoma ...... 219,860 941 
South Carolina... 822,369 3,138 
Tennessee ...... 199,621 605 
LN Cn 2,504,886 4,046 
Virginia... 02... 4,607 82 

The distribution of Sea [sland cot- 
fon by States is: 

Florida .. ‘awe 1 
Georgia 2 


9,057 
FOOTElA ws 1,998 
South Carolina 4,440 


A Knoxville, Tenn., 
that there are three to five times as| 





wany cowpeas saved for seed in that; SI. 
State 


as there were 
year before, 


last year or the; 


dispatch says | 


Divisions : — 
‘North Atlantic. 39.3 31.3 32.8 
{South Atlantic. L832 U2 Deer 
,N. Central E. of 
| Miss. River. 32.6 35.0 34.4 
N. Central W. of 
i Miss. River... 27.5 26.8 28:0 
South Central... 22.6 21.5 20.3 
Far Western.... 25.0 27.5 23.8 
About 2.7 per cent (71,124,000 


bushels) of the corn crop of 1907 
is estimated to have been in the 
hands of the farmers on November 
1, as compared with 4.5 per cent 
(130,995,000 bushels) of the 1906 
crop in farmers’ hands on November 
1, 1907, and 4.5 per cent, the aver- 
age of similar estimates for the past 
ten years. 





Keith’s Phosphate Lime 
FOR ALL CROPS. 





Double your Wheat, Rye, Oats and 
Truck crops, also Corn. Cotton, Peas, 
Fruit, Peanuts, Turnips, Etc., by using 

KEITH’S PHOSPHATE LIME. 

Those who are using it are the best 
witnesses. 

The U.S. Geological experts say it is 
the finest deposit they find in the Caro- 
linas or Virginia. The percentage of 
PHOSPHATE LIME is the highest they 
find, and they recc d it highly for 

















agricultural purposes. 





When prepared it is easily taken ur 
by the plant. 

Cost one-third high grade guano and 
is worth more than a tdn of any guano. 

For prices and testimonials, write 


B. F. Keith Company, 


| WILMINGTON, N. C. 





Hold Cotton for Eleven Cents. 


President J. A. Taylor, of the 
National Ginners’ Association last | 
year estimated the cotton crop at 11,- 
132,000 bales, net. The crop was, Reports from Northern cities indi- 
according to census figures, 11,057,-| cate a brisk demand for turkeys and 
000 bales. This year Mr. Taylor es-|chickens for the holiday trade. It 
timates this year’s crop at 11,816,-|is predicted that Thanksgiving tur- 
000 bales, and says that the rest of keys of good quality will bring 20 
the crop should bring 12% cents.|to 22 cents a pound in _ Boston. 
“I strongly advise the farmers not | Northern Texas seems to be doing its 
to sell another bale under 11 cents! part in supplying the demand, one 


unless to meet obligations.” Mr. firm in Dallas shipping two or three 
Taylor gives as his reasers for in-| carloads a week. 


\sisting on this price the ravages of 
ithe boll weevil and business condi- 
tions throughout the country. 














{The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


For putting out both fertilizer 
and grain in the drill at one 
and the same operation, cover- 
ing each separately and suf- g = 
ficiently for all practical pur- Ga= 
poses, and yet does not fill up 
the furrow, which is in accord- 
ance with the plan of sowing 
to prevent winter killing. 


| GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 















patent cotton 
planters and 
guano distributors 
are the bestimple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put on 
the market. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
For prices call on 
your merchant or 
write us direct. - 


HERGULES Steel Stump Machines 






















— =. do the work of three iron grubbers. 


No staking down required. Pull 
treesaswellasstumps. Lesscum- Gg 
bersome than iron, easier handled, 
price almost as low. The only 
mS steel grubber and it’s un- mut 
breakable. We pay § 
freightand — 
for three years. 
Write for catalog and 


price list. 
HOW ABOUT YOUR 


"ARMERS COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 
to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 
your gin and save this enormous loss? 
We build a line of plantation cotton seed hullers and 
separators, (3 to 18 tons daily capacity), that can be 
alles run in connection with any gin or saw ‘mill and will 


400% strong- 
er and 60% 
lighter 

than iron, 













Strength to 
the square 


inch 
16,000 pounds 






STEEL 


STRENGTH 
TO THE 


SQUARE INCH 
120.C00 LBS. 


| 








grind your seed into meal and hulls as band come from 
thegin. They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 
ful operation allover the South. Write for catalogue. 


PERRYMAN @ CO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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He bo Eneines 


eqAUAROU CUNT MAB TRONS ELUALEN UU NO LY RGMAATRAA SANNA O PSHM AAPPORAANN UU NOPE BRATYA RtAE 


Y » Modern and up-to-date in every par? 


ticular. * From 12 to 150 horse power. 
We. “also make Boilers; Tanks and 
A Towers; Smoxe Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
i Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
a\| SawZ and Cane Mills; Syrup Kettles. 
. “1 We solicit your correspondence, 
» —_ mes tty “on ATTNHVTHNNU LD Oc TO TM DUO LMU LSU Mn LULL DOLE LOLA GURU LOL 


Built bye.S. Se s Sons Go Macon: 











Plant and Cultivate Cotton or Gorn 








at a Saving of HALF in Time—Men—Mules! 


This is a practical and phenomenally successful tool for planting and cultivat- 
ing both cotton and corn at half the usual cost, It is the successor of the primitive 
Stock or Scooter, still used on many plantations. Thousands are in use on the big 
plantations of the South, and the wale 3 in Time, Men and Mules is enormous. 


BLOUNT’S “True Blue’ Middle-Breaker or Lister: 
Does the Trick—Send for Proof . 


“hie great invention is used from bedding the land to lay 
by the ‘Fep Tt i é c strong tha at two yok 2 of oxen cannot! 
h ; « 16 x 


















Laut 
Enough for 
One Mule 


STRONG « 


Enough for 







Filled with letters from Ren 
tion owners who spea 

: actual know ledge of* Beue 
Blue” merits. 
a copy today. 
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“ Blount Plow Werke, Box 1427 Evanevil 
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WHEN YOU FIRST 
KNEAD THE DOUGH 


William Tell Flour 


You can immediately see the 
unusual high quality of the 
flour, and distinguish its 
superiority over the general 
run of cheap flours now on 
the market. 











William Tell Flour 





Is the highest grade flour made—pure, clean, 


and wholesome. 
for it. 


For sale everywhere. Ask 
Made by: : : : : : 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio 











For bread, cake or fruit; best heavy silver plate; 
bright polished center, gray edges; 1234 by 7 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 


mavesy R.E. DIETZ COMPANY new vorx 


r DIETZ 
\ LANTERNS 





WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 











inches. Sent prepaid on receipt of $3. 





TAP 
ue Line 35c 
TEER > — -“ .~ silver- 
by ak ee) plat novelty. nt post- 
Kee ee a paid on receipt of 35c in 
Sein toe 4 stamps. Two other styles, 
+ CATALOG FREE 
Write forillustrated catalog 
of Silverware, Cut Glass, rare 


Art Merchandise; Watches, 


3 


Diamonds and high-grade Jewelry. All guaran- 
teed. Money refunded if goods are unsatisface 
tory. Goods sent C. O. D. if desired. This 
house has served a large regular mail-order 
trade, for nearly forty years, 




















e 
Christmas Post Cards 
FREE TO YOU 

In order to introduce the SOUTHERN RURAL- 
IST, the largest and best semi-monthly Agricul- 
tural Paper in the South, we make this big 
offer to you: 

Send us 25c. for six months’ trial subscription 
to the SOUTHERN RURALIST and we will send 
you prezaid one dozen (12) beautiful colored and 
embossed Christmas Post Cards. We make you 
a present of these cards, and we know you will 
be delighted with them. They are just what you 
would buy to send to your friends for Christmas. 

Tne regular subscription price of the SOUTH- 
ERN RURALIST is $1.00 a year, and the above 
offer is only good to new trial subscribers. We 
only have a limited number of these beautiful 
cards, so send in your subscription today if you 
want them. Sample copy FREE. 

SOUTHERN RURALIST COMPANY, 

Dept. ro Atlanta, Georgia. 

















And iron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS! 
cooper Bros. 

Raleigh, - - = 
Catalogue free, 


N.C. 
We nav the freight 


Slightly used Steinways; 1909 Model 
2 ag Hesiyay and a remark- 
able Bargains. Lyon & Healy 
80 Adams St., Chicago. ifs 


World's Largest Music House 
Our Great Re-Bu ilding Sale is Now in Pro, 
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To fully enjoy your even- 
ings at home you 
must have a 


STIEFF 
ox SHAW 
PIANO 


1842-1908 


96 years of continuous pi- 
ano building under the care 
of two generations of one 
family has enabled us to 
produce the best piano of 
its time. 

Sold by its maker direct 
to the home. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended fer this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressiwe Farmer, Raleigh, N. O, 














young; 


sung. 


passed away, 


brave; 
grave. 


years have wrought, 


have done, 
won; 


plain, 





How a girl on the farm may earn] 
her pin money is a subject that in-| 
terests many, very many girls now- | 
adays; and because of the ready 
market for most everything produc- |, 
ed on the farm and the independence 
of the farmers’ daughter as regards | 
employment, there is little if any 
reason why any farmer’s daughter 
should not earn at least her pin 
money. I might add that she may be 
self-sustaining if she only has the 
will and the energy. 

On a farm, as well as any where 
else, a girl needs encouragement. She 
should be given a reasonable per 
cent of her time to devote to her 
own little affairs just as she wishes, 
and for that period feel free from 
domestic duties of the family. 

The Possibilities of Chickens. 
Most girls on a farm know what 
it is to care for chickens and calves 
and to be proud of a garden and the 
like, but one can never realize what 
any of these is worth until she 
knows that the income from a part 
of it is her very own, to be spent 
just as she wills. This inspires her 
with courage and enthusiasm. 

Where there are two or more 
girls each one should be given an 
interest in different things, and each 
will strive to make the most money 
out of her produce. 

One may have the care of the poul- 
try—have a brood of “‘biddies”’ of 
her own to raise for market or 
keep for raising. Caring for the 
little weaklings, too, saves the life 
of many a little fowl and adds 
something to one’s pin money. 

Where one is conveniently situat- 
ed to engage the fowls ready dressed, 
it is more profitable. Then there are 
the feathers, which when thoroughly 
cleaned, make such nice filling for 


sofa pillows and -all. kinds of 

‘cushions. : 

Give the Girl a Cow Before She 
Marriés. 


Almost every farmer gives his 
daughter a cow when she marries; 
but let me insist that he give it to 
her before then so she wen’'t be 
striving to'‘get married just to come 









And all of their cherished achievements are buried in 


Yet we know that somehow, through the 


Ghe Heritage. 


Far back of the misty beginnings of all that our histories tell 
Old nations that now are forgotten once flourished and tottered and fell, 
For old cities had mouldered and crumbled when 


Nineveh yet was 


And old songs had been chanted for ages before the great Homer had 


The names of old conquering monarchs who boasted the world their own 
Had passed into oblivion’s darkness ere Rameses mounted his throne. 
The speech of whole peoples had perished, their customs 


and creeds 


Before the progressive Chaldean first moulded his tablets of clay. 


So have gone all alike into silence, the strong and the wise and the 


time’s gaping 


years and the changes the 


Has passed on to the future the spirit of each noble action and thought. 
Thus to-day in our pride of acquirement, our boast of the things we 
We are debtors of heroes forgotten, and share in the triumphs they 
And not one of the long-nameless cities, o’ergrown by the grass of the 


Held a hope or a vision aspiring that time can make transient or vain. 


—E. E. Miller, in Farmers’ Voice. 


She Country Girl’s Pin Money. 


How She May Earn It Herself—Some Interesting and Profit- 
able Ways, Suggested by One Who Has Tried Them. 


have it while she is enjoying single 
blessedness and she will realize a 
handsome profit if milk and butter 
are properly kept and marketed. 
Then, too, an occasional calf for the 
market adds something to her pin 
money. In many instances a girl 
treated this way will enjoy her profits 
and remain with her parents till she 
has better judgment in deciding mat- 
ters pertaining to a lifetime con- 
tract. 

Oftentimes there are lambs to be 
fed on milk and it is very simple and 
interesting, too, to care for pet 
lambs. Splendid profits can be real- 
ized either by growing for mutton or 
wool. 

Vegetables for the Fancy Market. 


Still other ways to earn her pin 
money are from the hogs or the veg- 
etable garden, from whence come 
pennies, dimes and even dollars, al- 
most all the year ’round. So much 
depends upon how vegetables are 
prepared for market. They should 
always be picked perfectly cleat, 
freed from all dust and grime, and 
put up in neat parcels. Withered, 
crushed vegetables are unsightly and 
at once repel the appetite of the 
would-be buyer. 

Even the saving of garden seeds 
forms a splendid addition to one’s 
pin money. So many home-grow2! 
seeds demand better prices thai 
those from Northern seed houses be 
cause they are already acclimated, 
zrow better and are more prolific. 
The seeds of melons, turnips, cad- 
bage, collards, beans and tomatoes 
are especially fine sellers. 

Flowers May Be Sold. 

Sometimes girls are situated 50 
as to earn something growing flow- 


ers, especially niee roses, chrysan- 
themums and box. plants. 
Peanuts, too, bring fancy prices 


at proper seasons. 

Doing fancy work furnishes 42 
unending employment, and _ fine 
profits are realized if. work is done 
well, 

The Wide Range of Fruit Products. 

And last, but by no means least, ! 
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lace come so many of our pies,|to keep the bag from touching the A Successful Poultry Woman. /on hand than I have room for, so 
pla i ‘ i . 
wesserts and other articles of food. wall. When the curd has dripped) 2, aunt Mary: I want to tel| ave decided to sell all but twenty 


The many ways in which fruit may 
pe kept render it more valuable. If 
only kept one way it only fills one 
need. Vary it as much as possible 
and you will find sale for double or 
even more than double the amount. 

Take the apple: it may be dried, 
canned, preserved, pickled, jellied, 
made into butter, marmalade, or 
cider for vinegar—the best made 
and chemically pure. It is unknown 
to many that the chemicals used in 
the vinegar, or I might say in the 
pickles, are accountable for many 
disease, and many relapses are 
traced to the effect of chemical pois- 
oning. You may dry the apple 
peelings for making vinegar or use 
them with the cores for making 
jelly or plant the cores in rows for 
growing seedlings for grafting pur- 
poses. Put in grafts of good varie- 
ties and sell them for twenty-five 
cents and upwards. Numbers and 
numbers may be grafted in a day, 
and all is profit, save the little time 
it takes. 


Dried Apples of Quality. 


Once I remember at home we 
dried apples and peaches enough 
one fruit season to bring over $60. 
Part of the time weather conditions 
were against us. Then the planks 
were stacked, with bars in between, 
in front of a blazing fire in a closed 
room and in this way no fruit was 
allowed to spoil. Perhaps it would 
not be amiss to say too, that apples 
may be dried so as to be almost 
bleached by dipping them in a brine, 
of a handful of salt to a gallon of 
water, as soon as they are sliced 
before allowing them to turn brown. 
They will dry white and no insect 
will ever bother them. All taste of 
salt will be removed by washing 
when ready to cook. 


Girls Can Make Their Own Money. 


Girls, it takes lots of energy. 
courage and preseverance to earn 
your own money, but you have plen- 
ty of these, and you will always feel 
amply rewarded for your efforts 
‘when you have your own money 
without having to be humiliated by 
asking any-one for it. You enjoy 
anything so much more when you 
earn it your very self. Be self-sus- 
taining, as you can doif you only 
have the will. 

FRANCES EDWARDS. 

Anson Co., N. C. 





MAKING COTTAGE CHEESE. 


How the Best Quality May be Se- 
cured and How It Is Prepared for 
Market. 


According to our promise of last 
week we give below directions for 
Making cottage cheese, and trust 
that they will be useful to a great 
many readers who have plenty of 
milk and wish to have as great va- 
tlety of food as possible: 

As cottage cheese makes a larger 
use of the curd and uses less butter 
fat, it will probably be best to sell 
the butter fat as cream or butter and 
to make cottage cheese instead of 
Schmierkase. When milk has clab- 
bered use a long knife to cut the 
curd into squares. Place the pan on 
an asbestos or paper pad in a rather 
cool oven, the door of which is to 
be left open. If the oven is in use 
the back part of the stove may be 
used. As soon ag the whey and curd 
Separate, pour them into a cheese- 
cloth bag and hang it where it can 
drip till done. If cottage cheese is 
Made often, it will be best to have 
& hook similar to those used to sup- 
Port canary cages. One can be bought 
for Probably five cents. It will ex- 


sufficiently, take it fram the bag and 
mix into it one teaspoonful of salt 
one tablespoonful of soft butter (or 
half a cup of sweet cream would be 
better). This amount of seasoning 
will be about right for ‘the curd from 
a gallon of milk. Some tastes call 
for a firm cheese and some for a soft 
one. Heating the curd hotter makes 
it firmer, and may make it tough if 
cooked too much. Adding more but- 
ter or cream makes it softer and has 
some influence on the flaver. What- 
ever your customers prefer it is ad- 
visable to make. The firm cheese 
is usually rolled into balls about the 
size of sausage balls. The soft 
cheese is left in bulk, and may be 
used for spreading on bread, as many 
use schmierkase. The price of cot- 
tage cheese will vary as much as the 
price of milk or butter, owing to lo- 
cality and to the quality of the pro- 
duct. It is recommended that in 
selling -cottage cheese the same rule 
be followed that the railroads have, 
of charging all that may be charged 
without killing the business. Cot- 
tage cheese may be sold to consumers 
direct, which is the more profitable 
way; or it may be sold in quantity 
to some progressive meat market, 
where it can be retailed to custom- 
ers who call to buy meat. 

Often a good market can be built 
up for many neglected but useful 
and attractive products of the farm. 
Cottage cheese is one of these, since 
whosoever eateth thereof is likely to 
desire to do so again. 

AUNT MARY. 





How 


Dear Aunt Mary: Some _ one 
some time ago asked for a success- 
ful recipe for canning meat. I have 
used the following recipe for years: 

Cut your beef or pork in small 
pieces so it will go in glass jars, put 
in kettle and cook until tender. Have 
enough water and grease when cook- 
ed to cover meat when put in jar; 
salt as for the table, and when meat 
is tender, can in glass jars the same 
as fruit. In cooking beef hams, cook 
the suet with the meat so as to have 
plenty of grease to cover the meat. 
You can put up pork and chicken 
the same way and have it fresh all 
the year. In canning chicken add 
butter, if not enough grease. The 
caps and rubbers for the jars must 
be good. Hope the good sisters will 


to Can Meat. 





try this. MRS. J. S. KILBY. 
Recipes Wanted, 
Dear Aunt Mary: Please advise 


through your columns as to the best 
way to cook lettuce, spinach, and 
onions. I have also been hoping 
some one would give a recipe for 
potato pudding. 

A FARMER’S WIFE. 





Two Hundred Recipes for Enter- 
prising Housekeepers. 


Every woman who prides herself upon the 
varieiy and tastiness of her ‘table’’ will be in- 
terestedin the new book of recipes by Helen 
Louise Jobnson. 

The important point about Miss Johnson's 
recipe book, which is called the ‘‘Enterprising 
Housekeeper,”’ is that it contains over two hun- 
dred tested recipes calling for the use of meats, 
fowl and other thir gs left over from previous 
meals. This book will be sent free to any 
woman sending her name and address to The 
Enterprise Mfg. Company of Pa., 224 Dauphin 
Street. Philadelphia. 

The primary reason for distributing the cook 
book ‘Enterprising Housekee: er” is to demon- 
strate the possibilities of the “‘Enterprise”’ 
Meat and Food Chopver in the preparation of 


both to the pleasure of the table and toeconomy 
in household maintenance. 
The ‘Enterprise’ is the only true Meat and 


deliciously appetizing dishes that contribute |, 


you how. I succeeded in raising 
chickens. I sent off and got four 
hens and one cockerel of pure-bred 
S. C. Brown Leghorns and took great 
pains with them. I raised seventy- 
five chickens and sold four settings 
of eggs from those four hens. The 
first four hatchings I got forty-five 
chicks. The weather was good and 
dry, so I raised forty-one of them. 
I got twenty-two pullets from that 
brood. I sold the cockerels at two 
months old for thirty cents each. 

I now have more of the Leghorns | 





five of them. Don’t you think 
seventy-five cents and one dollar each 
would be cheap for blooded stock? 
If I don’t sell them around here at 
home, I will put my ad. in your 
paper before long. 


Tell some of the rest to give in 
their experience on poultry raising. [ 
enjoy the letters, yours especially, 
Aunt Mary, and appreciate The 
Progressive Farmer very much. 
Uncle Jo has taught me more about 
chickens than I ever knew before. 

MRS. GEO. PEARCE. 
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Makes Your 
Home Gomplete 


Join the Ludden & Bates Piano Club and fill that vacant 
spot in your home that ovght to be occupied by a piano. In 
no other way can you secure so much pleasure for so little cost. 

Our club plan of selling one hundred pianos at a time instead of 
one, saves all the ordinary expense of Piano selling—saves you $113 in 
cash,—gives you a splendid $400 piano for $287, and allows you the 
use of it while paying for it in little monthly sums. : 


The Ludden & Bates 


PIANO 


e is an instrument that you will be proud of. 


tiful scarf go with each 


FY $12. to $30 when you purchase a stove or range. It &7 
explains how the best and finest stoves and ranges ¥ 
‘| in the world are made, and tells you how to “know 


. FROM FACTORY TO USER 


Are heavily made of highest grade 
selected material, beautifully finished, 
with all new improvements and features. 
“Guaranteed for Years,’’ backed ¢ 
by a million dollars. { 
bakers. A child can operate 


\a AND OUR SPECIAL FR’ * TRIAL OFFER 
3 HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 


TN 


SIAR 


\\ 


ent 


\ 





It is a full cabinet grand, 
al and workmanship, and guaranteed 


by us fora life-time. Has that peculiar, rich, ‘‘singing’’ quality of tone 


only in the highest grade of pianos. 4 
case of the death of the head of the § 
, the clubcontract iscancelled,and the § 
belongs to the member absolutely, § 


without payment of another cent. By 
Write us at once for an application blank and " 


te description of different styles of finish. 

way you can make a selection that wil . 
you. You can leave the question of tone + 
We will see that you get a perfect instru- - 
A well made, attractive stool and a beau- 
piano. Write for full 
ation of the club that is now forming. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, 
Dept. y , Savannah, Ga. 







" STOVE and RANGE 
BOOK <= 64 pages Fr 


Write for it today! 
This book will save you from 





R STOVES and RANGES 


Hoosiers” are fuel 
days free trial. No Freiht to pay. { NS 


r Free Stove wook 






BASE BURNER 
State St., Marion, Indiana 















CORNIS 


As Low 


by the Cornish 





Food Chopper that actually CUTS meat so that 


flavor. 


for guests expected or unexpected. 





‘spd..out from the, wall far enough 





each minute viece retains its goodness and) 
The “Enterprise” cuts by means of «| 


four bladed steel knife and perforated steel cut- | 
ting plate that does the work thorough'y. | 

With the “Enterprise’ Chopper and the ““En- 
terprise Housekeeper’ the housewife is ready 
knowing 
that her table will be a credit to her ability as 
a versatile cook“and!housekeeper 





The 
choicest of 50 


We save you $100 and more on 
the purchase of a piano. 


| | organ anywhere. Let us send it to you free. 





Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial ° 


: ~ Name Your Own Price and Terms. 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 


More than 265,000 people have saved from $25 to 
$150 in ae ee 


You select any of the latest,choicest Cornish 
styles of instruments,—we place it in your 
home for a year’s free use before you need 
make up your mind to keep it. 

ur own terins, taking two 
f needed. That's the Cornish plan in brief. 
You save one-third to one-half what any 
othermakerofhigh gradeinstrumentsmust 
charge you-you buy aslowasany dealer. 
ew Cornish 


Cornish styles and explaius everything you 


organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. 
You should have this book before buying any plano or 


should know before buying any instrument. gave one-thi v 
It shows why you cannot buy any other fine on the Cornish plan, 
nm, N. J. 







As Any Dealer? 


a high grade organ or 
plan. 


iano 
ere is our offer. 


You state 
ears to pa 


Book shows the 
latest beautiful and artistic 
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What Next Week Will Bring. 


Nextgweek Professor Massey is going to tell a 
story. He has taught and preached a long time; 
but some of his readers are going along in the old 
ruts yet, and he is going to tell about a fellow of 
just this sort and how a little trip into a land of 
good farmers opened his eyes. 

Editor Henry Wallace of Wallace’s Farmer who 
has been traveling with the Country Life Commis- 
sion through the South has prepared a message 
especially for our readers on “What I Think 
Southern Farming Needs.’’ ‘ 

Then you will hear from some farmers who 
actually cleaned the stumps out of their fields— 
practical farmers who will tell you how they did 
it, what it cost, and whether it paid. 

Mr. French’s letter will be on taking care of 
that often-neglected but decidedly-important prod- 
uct, the manure, “the best of all supplies,’’ Profes- 
sor Masseys says. 

There will be another plain: little talk about 
and for and to the man who thinks he can’t get 
good stock. 





The Murder of Carmack. 


The shooting of ex-Senator Edward W. Car- 
mack, the brilliant editor of the Tennessean, at 
Nashville last Monday, came as a shock not 
only to Tennessee and the South, but to the 
whole nation. Mr. Carmack was justly regarded 
as one of the ablest men in Southern life, and 
had always stood for good government and clean 
politics. His fight last spring for the guberna- 
torial nomination against Governor Patterson-—— 
and as it proved, his last fight—-was waged with 
State prohibition as an issue; and although Car- 
mack was defeated, it now looks as if the meas- 
ure he championed will be pushed to success in 
spite of the opposition of the Governor. Mr. 
Carmack, had acquired a national reputation us an 
editor when he was elected to Congress in 1898, 
defeating Josiah Patterson, a veteran Represen- 
tative and Democratic leader. After four years’ 
service in the House he was promoted to the 
United States Senate; but was defeated for re- 
election in 1906 by the invincible ‘‘Bob’’ Taylor, 
more showy than Carmack but by no means so 
able, As all the evidence has come before the 
people, the conviction has grown that Carmack 
was virtually done to death by the representatives 
of some of the most vicious tendencies in our po- 
litical life—a great, strong man, a brilliant writer, 
a profound student, and a fearless champion of 
clean politics and mora! reforms. 2 man whom all! 
the South needed, cut short in the midst of his 
carcer by an assailant whose life is worth lcss 
than nothing to our section and to our people. It 
is heart-sickening. 

The only thing that can lighten the gloom of 
the situation would be a proper punishment for 
the man or men responsible for the crime. When 
Gonzales, the brave editor of the Columbia State. 


paid for his courage with his life, the courts of | 
South Carolina were not able to punish the respon- | 
sible man in any way: let us hope that “Tennessee 
justice is surer. 





Our High Death Rate: Criminal Indif- 
ference to Proved Facts. 


The Country Life Commission whose objects 
and whose Southern itinerary were set forth in 
our last issue held notable sessions in Raleigh, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Athens, Ga., and Knox- 
ville, Tenn., last week, two of these being attended 
by the writer. Our conviction is that the Commis- 
sion will accomplish untold good by directing the 
attention not only of the National Government, 
but of our own home people to the pressing needs 
of rural life and the possibilities of rural develop- 
ment. It is unfortunate that Governor R. B. 
Glenn talked prematurely in an interview con- 
cerning a session which he did not attend and re- 
ported in a paper whose representative did not 
attend—except for a mere fraction of the time. 
It is high time, anyhow, for the South to get over 
this morbid and babyish sensitiveness about the 
publication of every statistical fact that doesn’t 
please our passing fancy. The bald truth is that 
cur death-rate from typhoid fever and other pre- 
ventable diseases is shockingly and inexcusably 
high, a burning shame to our people amounting 
to nothing less than a sectional crime, and it is 
folly to deny it. The true Southerner, the man 
we ought to honor and follow, is the man who 
looks an unpleasant fact squarely in the face and 
sets about getting a remedy. In Heaven’s name, 
let’s have done with our quack, popularity-hunting 
doctors and leaders who tell us there is nothing 
the matter with us, that we are the greatest and 
happiest people on earth and that all we need to 
do is to keep on forever in our old ruts of illiter- 
acy, undeveloped resources, and out-of-date farm- 
ing methods. Let us rather follow the doctor and 
the leader who loves the South with all his heart, 
but who loves her too well not to use the knife 
of criticism and reform upon the cancers upon her 
economic life and general well-being. (It ought 
to be said that this criticism is not aimed at Gov- 
ernor Glenn, but at the type of man whom his ill- 
considered interview suggests.) 

a 
WHAT THE FACTS ARE. 

Now to come to the point: The Commission 
is criticised because in urging the need of better 
rural sanitation and hygiene Dr. Stiles pointed 
out the excessive death-rate in our rural districts 
as compared with other sections of the country. 
For instance, he mentions typhoid fever in empha- 
sizing the truth (of so much moment to us) that 
90 per cent of the cases and the deaths from this 
dread disease might be prevented by proper sani- 
tary precautions. And he is right. The average 
number of deaths from typhoid in the United 
States is 35 in each 1,000 deaths, while in the 
Gulf Coast region it is 45, in the South Central 
Appalachian region 63, in the Southern Interior 
plateau (South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi sections) 76, and in the Southwestern 
Central region (parts of Arkansas, Olahoma, and 
Texas) 69 per cent. Wherever the negro popula- 
tion is high, as Dr. Stiles points out, the lack of 
sanitary precautions insures a high death-rate from 
typhoid. The negro’s carelessness, and our own, 
as Dr. Stiles points out, in the matter of typhoid 
fever, hookworm disease, etc., is murdering the 
white women and children of the South. 

But the claim is made by one Nerth Carolina 
critic that the numer of deaths per 1,990 popi- 
latidn repdrted in the last consis was not so high 
in North Carolina as in New York or Massa- 
chusetts or Ohio. As a matter of fact, the general 


census report as to tbe number of deaths by States 
is recognized by the Government as so deficient 
that it refuses to base any estimates on these fig- 








urés-—although it might be said in passing that 


~ ——— 
while it may be possible to pick out, didapper 
fashion, certain States which compare thus un. 
favorably, it is only because in these States, having 
large cities, the census authorities really reported 
the full number of deaths, as they are unable to 
do in rural States, 

a 


WHAT A STUDY OF SOUTHERN CITIES SHOW 


But it is the registration area only, embracing 
not the entire South but only our Southern Cities 
for which the United States Census professes to have 
truly accurate mortality statistics, and we are 20- 
ing to take in alphabetical order just as they come 
in the census tables, every Southern city included 
in the registration area with their death-rate pep 
1,000 of population for both races, and compare 
each one of these Southern cities with the’ two 
cities in other sections immediately following in 
alphabetical order—just as named in the census 
list. Here then is the showing: 


Death-Rate Per 1,000 Population, 


. For Fo 
Name of City. White. Ness. 


Pts 0 a a ar 23 31 
Atianue Oty; Ni Ds sce wc ess 18 12 
INUOIGDONG, MASS) 60668 vcs ss 8s 14 * 
ESEUMIION CS: WEG: 6 55-6 66 ic eas 5 19 31 
Daneel, WMC. Saeed ecweee eke s 156 * 
Vhs eh. i 18 * 
Jacksonville, Fila. ........... 25 31 
VACHBOMVINIG. TUS 6-66.60e. cosh oars 22 19 
VARICRUOWHs ING Vs 66a ss ede wae 12 * 
AV SICIR UM ERG WE. 6 6 leks vies esas da.’ 21 36 
(DN or i A cre 16 18 
MICMCORDOLY, PA. 6 S656 ss sees 17 24 
Washvane, TEN. .... 66k ke ces 20 32 


Natchez, Miss. 27 418 


INGIUI@ MS, LVIMOSE cic a's <-5-0 6 doa ohare es 14 * 
Na@neatck; Conn. .4....06.60%86 ave * 
New Orleans, La. ............ 23 42 
INO WOODU,, TENS dies tb acsls loa Sere Hew 20 * 
Uh CSO: SN [a a 18 23 
BN | 18 23 
INGTTIBUO Why PAy oo dries ca a avs Ze 27 
North Adams, Mass. ........646566: 13 = 
Remreis, Ne Oo. ok ied ccwews ae 22 23 
PGE 0 EL; | A a uae 31 
TOCVETCy, NEOSKS sonia KS ee se oe 15 + 
WOICHMOMR, VAs si ce oe cs 24 38 
MoOcHester, Nees dak estes ewes 22 ¥ 
HOcHester, NeoY.. wecscccrccas Lay 26 
San Antonio; Tex. ............ 23 22 
Ban Dies; Cal. ccckcccccicces oo 27 
San Francisco, Cal. .......... 19 35 
MaemMMAn, GO. 2s ee ees 24 43 
Ronmnectady, N. Yi cscs cccccecs 15 . 
STEN tO. Ca 2: i 29 14 
Shreveport, La. .........ccee8 32 56 
SlGOUue City, TA. cc ccecicccsces i fs >: 
Somerville, Mass. ..........6- 15 . 
Wilmington, N- ©. 6.6.6 ices 19 3t 
Windbam,. Conn, oi cccscccces 16 b 
Winona; MAUR. cissiccsveveces 14 : 


(*Too few negroes to report.) 


eA 
A REMEDY NEEDED. 


These are the figures whose accuracy the Gov- 
ernment stands for, and the Southern man who 
can look them in the face and still argue for 4 
listless, do-nothing policy is the man who murders 
present and future generations by criminal care 
lessness. 

Dr. Stiles is a man who with'rare self-devotio! 
proposes to give his life to the effort to reduce 
this fearful Southern death-rate—its excessive 
proportions in our cities being but typical of 
similar conditions in our country districts—and 
there is no man in America to-day who more 
heartily deserves the co-operation of every ageny 
in the Southern States. 

It is not climate that makes our Souther! 
death-rate so high. It is lack of sanitary precal- 
tions upon the part of our large negro popula- 
tion and also upon the part of a large white popu 
lation as well. , 

In the name of human life, let us set about 
remedying these conditions. 


_——— 





A pecan tree in fromt vf the plantation 
residence yielded Jast year 850 pounds of 
beautiful paper-shell nuts, and netted me 
over sixty dollars.—Dunbar Hunt. (Look 
for “Fifteen Years of Pecan Experience” 
next week.) 
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PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 





Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 

















The Tenant System of the South. 


I have been requested to write an article on 
“How to Manage the Tenant.’”’ That depends on 
what you mean by a tenant. If you mean the 
usual cotton-cropper of the South, I would say 
that the only way to ‘‘manage”’ him is to abolish 
him forever. There is nothing that so interferes 
with rational farm improvement, nothing that so 
disorganizes labor, nothing that is worse for the 
land and the land-owner, and nothing that is 
worse for the negro. It has built up and enriched 
a crowd of money sharks who furnish the tenants 
at exorbitant figures. It has not only robbed the 
jland-owner of the fertility of his soil, but the crop 
liens have robbed him of what was properly due 
him from his tenants in many instances. 


& 

If any man was asked how to contrive a scheme 
for bringing poverty to the cotton growers, he 
could not devise a better one than the cropping 
system and the crop lien. It would be far better 
for the land-owner to let all the land he can not 
manage himself grow up in pines than to let it 
out year after year to croppers until even a negro 
will not take it. 

There are great fortunes awaiting men of means 
in the South by the establishment of a tenant sys- 
tem something after the system that has worked 
so successfully in Eastern Maryland. That is to 
put buildings, on farms of moderate size, of such 
a character that tenants with means and outfits 
for the improvement of the land can be induced 
to settle on the farms, with an iron-clad agree- 
ment as to the course of rotation and crops to be 
grown, 

ot 


But to get this class of tenants there must be 
something better on the farm than a shack to live 
in and a log hovel for mules. In one county in 
Maryland there are forty-two farms belonging to 
one estate. The tenants on these farms have been 
prosperous, and the late owner, who accumulated 
them since the war, died a millionaire, and the 
farms are to-day immensely better and more pro- 
ductive than when they were bought. 

This is in a wheat-growing section. I believe 
that the same system applied to the cotton farms 
of the South, would be far more profitable both to 
tenant and owners than in the wheat-growing sec- 
tion, for there is more profit in cotton as a money 
crop under good farming than there is in wheat 
anywhere. With such a system, the cost of the 
production of cotton could be greatly lessened by 
reason of greater production per acre, and the 
crop of to-day could be produced on one-fourth 
the area now taken for the crop. 


& 

How to manage the tenant, then, is to have ten- 
ants of intelligence who will farm systematically, 
who will not look at every other crop than cotton 
merely as ‘‘supplies,’? but will. gim for a profit in 
every crop grown, and will understand that their 
interest and the interest of the owner of the land 


Oyster Shells as a Source of Lime. 


There is no purer carbonate of lime than that 
composing oyster shells. All along our eastern 
coast they are very plentiful, and no better roads 
for ordinary driving can be made than those made 
by macadamizing with oyster shells. The section 
around the town of Salisbury, Maryland, where I 
now write is a level sandy section very similar to 
much of Eastern North Carolina. Most of the 
residence streets are macadamized with shells, 
while the business streets are paved with vitrified 
brick. All roads leading into the town are shell- 
ed for several miles out. I can remember when 
in place of these smooth roads there was deep 
sand, and there is deep sand still as soon as one 
gets past the improved roads. 
J 

But the fact that I want to call attention to is 
that all along the shelled roads there is a wide 
margin of bluegrass down to the edge of the 
drains at the sides of the road. No one ever saw 
bluegrass growing there till after the roads were 

















Your Horse’s Feet. 


A great many horses are ruined for- 
ever by botchwork shoeing such as is 
shown in the picture herewith. In an 
early issue we shall print a notable article, 
illustrated with a dozen instructive, tell- 
tale photographs, that will enable you to 
insist on better work from your black- 
smith, and not unlikely save you many 
a gold piece in the course of your farm- 
ing experience. Look out for it. 











shelled. Now thé pulverized shells on the surface 
of the road are washed to the sides at every hard 
shower and evidently they have made conditions 
favorable to the grass. Bluegrass has found its 
best location on the limestone soil of Central Ken- 
tucky, and limestone is always favorable to its 
growth. On these shelled roads there is this bor- 
der of bluegrass, the seed having evidently been 
supplied from wagons driving by. But beyond 
the shelled part there is no grass, for the sand of- 
fered no conditions favorable to it. 


& 
There has been a great deal of talk lately in re- 


gard to the use of pulverized limestone in- 
stead of burnt lime, and many scientific men 
favor it. Doubtless the pulverized article ean 


be used far more heavily than the 
tic lime, but we doubt its acting so quickly 


more caus- 





are identical, and that the more the productive- | 


hess of the land increases the more profit will 
come to both, for it must be understood that this 


is a share system and not one in which the tenant ' 
It means, too, a perma-| 


Pays so much cash rent. 
nent tenantry, a rental terminable only when the 
tenant shows an incapacity to farm well. 
ot 

The present cropping system and crop liens have | 
demoralized farming over large sections. The land- | 
Owner imagines that what he gets from the tenant ! 
is so much made, while, in fact, he is aiding in 
the reduction of the price on every pound of cot- 


fon he grows himself, and thore wHo patch out all cutie. 

their land in thig way’ and live in ton are simp!y ae 
. hind¢ring the proper development of the country. 
. Sood tenants, good farmer's, could be had if thére 


were decent buildings on the farms where a decent 
man could live. The average negro tenant simply 


tries to get all he can out of the land and the | 
land-owner, and feels under no obligation to pay 
his debts, and the sooner he is abolished and made 
2 work for wages the better for him and the 
and. 


MOR mncetweey <sie-. acer eee +. = sities od 


“< 





to sweeten an acid soil. But the shells will 
be very latsing if mixed liberally in the soil. 
The late Edmund Ruffin used shell mar] liberally 
on a farm on the Pamunkey River in Virginia, 
and made a poor farm a Very productive one, and 
forty years afterwards his son reported that a‘ fur- 
| ther application of marl did not seem to have any 
effect on the land, as it was still very productive 
from the former application that had enabled 
them to grow clover with success. Many years ago 
the owner of a very extensive old Indian shell 
bank on the Chesapeake sold to his neighbors the 
right to haul shells from there for a terms of 
vears. One of them did not haul and burn the 
but took a gravel scréen and sifted them 
end hauled and spread only the finor particles 
lit was remarkable to note the way that clover 
| crew on his land, beating that on the land of his 
| neighbors who went to the labor of Hauling the 
| shells and burning them to lime. 
& 

| The pulverized limestone or the pulverized 
, Shells will doubtless bring about conditions in the 





but for rapidly restoring the alkalinity of a soil 
that has become acid, I think that freshly water- 
slaked lime will be better. It is well-known that 
applications of lime often have the most decided 
effect on what is known as limestone land. But 
the experience of many in the use of shell marl 
has shown that it is easy on a thin soil deficient 
in humus to apply too much marl and make the 
soil unproductive except for certain plants that 
can endure the strongly alkaline conditions. On 
such land there is one legume that will thrive 
and help to restore humus. This is the melilotus 
or sweet clover, which has been found to grow on 
the lime lands of Mississippi that are naturally 
in this condition. While it is not one of the best 
legumes, it is nevertheless useful under these 
conditions, and another fact makes it especially 
valuable in that it has a similar bacterium to the 
one living on alfalfa and will inoculate the soil 
for that plant. But in a soil abounding in black 
organic decay or humus one can use the pulverized 
shells very liberally with good results. On the 
coast, where the shells are plentiful and the fossil 
shells, too, the growth of grass will be greatly im- 
proved by such applications. A dense bluegrass 
sod growing here on pure sand is evidence of the 
value of pulverized oyster shells, and they might 
be pulverized profitably all along the coast. 


What Lime Does and How to Use It. 





I still get inquiries from persons who want to 
be advised about the use of lime as a fertilizer. 
Doubtless on land that is in need of lime an ap- 
plication may produce good results. But if a 
farmer then jumps to the conclusion that the re- 
sult was obtained because lime is a fertilizer, and 
goes on to use it in this belief, he will soon find 
that the lime does not continue to give him the 
results that it did at first, because lime is not a 
fertilizer as are ordinary commercial fertilizers. 

You can get 440 bushels of lime in a car-load; 
and if it is pure it will slake out 1,000 bushels. 


& 

Lime is useful to sweeten the soil, to hasten the 
nitrification of organic matter in it, to flocculate 
a heavy clay and make it easier to work, to com- 
pact a sandy soil and make it more retentive of 
moisture, and to release potash that may bein the 
soil in an insoluble condition. Plaster, the sul- 
phate of lime, also has the power to release pot- 
ash, and in every one hundred pounds of acid 
phosphate, you will apply forty pounds of plaster, 
which is the natural result of dissolving the lime 
phosphate rock with sulphuric acid. 

Lime is an excellent thing used in moderation 
by farmers who farm and keep up the humus in 
their soil. The purest lime you can get, too, is the 
best, nor does it need any “preparation” except 
to slake it with water to a powder. 

: & 

Lime, as I have said, is not a manure, and if 
you use it year after year with that impression, 
the good effect that you find from a first applica- 
tion will soon disappear, and you will be robbing 
the soil of mineral matters and rapidly using up 
the humus. Farmers using lime for the first time 
and getting good results from its use, are apt to 
jump to the conclusion that all they have to do to 
make their land rich is to keep using lime. But 
they will soon find their error. In a good rota- 
tion of crops in which the legumes come in fre- 
quently on the land, an application of a ton of 
lime per acre once in six years will probably have 
a good effect. 

The Virginia lime burners should advertise their 
goods in The Progressive Farmer. 





Oats Better than Wheat on Sandy Soils. 


A subscriber at Benson, N. C., says that he 
wants to sow some wheat on sandy land that was 
in cotton this year and made about one thousand 
pounds of seed cotton per acre, and asks how to 
prepare the land and fertilize and when to sow. 

Wheat seldom does its best on sandy soil. The 
best wheat lands are those having a compact clay 
loam soil. Following cotton, the best preparation 
will be to harrow the land over lightly but thar- 
dughly with a disk harrow, and sow five *o six 
pecks per acre as sobn ay practicabTd. The early 
part of November fs the best time fm this section. 
On land of that character I would use a mixture 
of 1,200 pounds of acid phosphate, 600 pounds of 
cottonseed meal and 200 pounds of muriate of 
potash, and would apply of this 400 pounds per 
acre. This may give a fair crop of wheat, but 
I think thag on such soil winter oats sown early 





' soil similar to those in a regular limestone soil, 





in the fall Will pay better than wheat. 
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DUROC, JERSEY 


My Virginia Dare No. 34200, farrewed 47 in one 
year, 102 in 7 litters. I now have some pigs, 
gilts and service boars from this noted strain. 
Special price “n pigs 8&6, two for $11. Leghorn 
and Minorca chicks for s+le. 

CLARENCE SHENK, 
LURAY, Virginia. 


40 Genuine Berkshire Pigs 


(Biltmore Stock.) 





Ready for delivery via. Seaboard or Southern 
Railway. Ten to twelve weeks old, weighing 30 
to 40 pounds each. Ten Dollars per Pair. 


W. W. MEREDITH, 
NETTA, Virginia. 


OAK RIDGE FARM HAS 


Twenty-five Berksbire pigs from fine register- 
ed stock for sale, price $5.00. 


R. O. CATE, - - Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs 


Now ready to ship from the old reliable Cherry 
d Herd. Service bvars, bred sows, open and 








bred gilts. Write for prices. 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO., -:- Mulberry, Tennessee. 
TAFT and BRYAN 








Election is ever, and I still have 75fox, deerand 
cat hounds and pups, 10 fox terriers (rat catch- 
ing kind). A fine lot of Shorthorns, South- 
downs. and saddle stallions for sale, and they 
will besold. Worth the money. Send for list 
price. Mule and Horse Buyer for the South, 


J. D. STODGHILL, : : Shelbyville, Ky. 





Two Black Spanish Jacks 


Well bred. One five and a half years; 
one thirteen months. Prices satisfac- 
tory. 


J. H. Henley, Route 1, Sanford, N. C. 
RED RAVEN HERD DUROCS 


Very handsome lot; sows and gilts 
bred to Iroquoise, my $10 boar; 
fancy lot of pigs by him; prices low. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, 
Bell Buckle, - - Tennessee. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 

Berkshire Ficgs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
Ibs. butter, or an average of 383 
Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 

If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, :: 


—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Essex Hogs, 
- Scotch Collie 
Dogs 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 

*"—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 
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Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 





Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; | 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- | 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows | | 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- | 
inginall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- | | 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen- Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, | 
of the best breeding. | 

Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia. | 





Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 
No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 
ilege of return. RK. W. WATSON, 
Petersburg, Va. 


SOUTHERN HOG AND STOCK FARMS 


oO PP. BARRY. 
Alexandria, - - - - Tennessee. 

Poland China pigs. pred gilts and sews for sale. 
Pigs 3 months old $10, boars large enough for 
service $16 My stock is of best blood of the 
breed I won every Champicn and Grand Cham- 
pion prize in the Poland China class atthe Ten- 
nessee State Fair held at Nashville last month, 
als won every First for whieh I showed. Send 
check at onee for what you want. 
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FINE PIGS on hand. Or- 
der before they are pick- 
ed over. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 








| onter 70893, Grays Ideal 6585. 


| viously purchased 
| get the best at one-half western prices, 
BS. GRA 


The Aberdeen Angus 





Breed or cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050 00. 





A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N.C. 








BILTMORE FARMS 


BILTMORE, N. c. 


BERKSHIRES — JERSEYS— POULTRY 


There Is 
ONLY ONE WAY 


To find out about the GOOD THINGS WE 
ARE OFFERING andthat is to WRITE TO- 
DAY. WE CAN’T TELL IT ALL in this adver- 
tisement, 

BUT 


We have a BUNCH of LITERATURE which 
we will send FREE UPON REQUEST which 
TELLS ALL ABUOUTIT. Address 


BILTMORE FARMS, - - - Biltmore, N.C 


Ask for special pr‘ce on our entire loft of 
pigeons and loft fittings. 


POLAND CHINAS 











A superior lot of Pigs by my fine boar. Tor 


. and other noted 
Can furnish pairs not akin to those pre- 
Come to headquarters and 
Oldest 
i. 


boars. 


| herd in the State. 
FREDERICKSBURG. Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 




















Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
“Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell yon how. Worth look- 
ing into. 





— 











THE NEW CENTURY AUTOMATIC GATE. 
Easily opened from wagon. No hinges, springs, 
castings or cog-wheels. Nothing to get out of fix. 
Simple, easy and durable. Will last a 
life-time. Is being placed everywhere, 
where other Automatic gates failed. 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money refund- Aiea? 
ed. Write New Century Steel, Wi ive & Arc oa} 
Works, 602 S. Register St. §\!7! 
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Some Beef-Making | Experiments. 


One Acre of Cowpeas Worth Two of Corn, 


and_One of Soy 


Beans Three of Corn for Making Beef. 


With Prof. Massey, Mr. French, 
and other writers. so forcefully im- 
pressing upon the farmers of the 
South the need of keeping and feed- 
ing more and better cattle the ques- 
tion as to how these cattle are to be 
fed most economically becomes one 
of growing interest and importance. 

Two many folks have concluded 
that a beef animal must be fed on 
corn, ‘‘corn, nothing but corn,’ and 
have proceeded to feed the few they 
have in this way. As a result their 
profits have been very much smaller 
than they should have been. It has 
been demonstrated beyond question 
that fattening animals will put on 
more flesh and make meat of a bet- 
ter quality when fed on a ration 
rich in protein than when fed on a 
highly carbonaceous ration, such as 
corn is. 


The Double Profit in Leguminous 
Crops. 


The farmer who uses leguminous 
crops extensively gets a double profit 
above the one obtained by the ex- 
clusive corn feeder. He get, in the 
first place, a larger profit from his 
feeding operations; and he gets, in 
the second place, increased fertility 
of his soil. 


Some Tennessee Experiments. 


The Tennessee Experiment Station 
has issued a bulletin giving the re- 
sults of a two years’ feeding test 
with comparative acres of (1) corn, 
(2) soy beans, and (3) cowpeas. 
The results have been surprising to 
all. Indeed, Prof. Morgan, who made 
the tests, said that the results the 
first year were so unexpected that 
he would not publish them until he 
had confirmed them by another trial. 
An acre of corn, one of soy beans, 
and one of cowpeas were planted 
side by side, and given similar treat- 
ment fn every respect until they 
matured. The corn was cut up, the 
ears husked off, and the fodder-run 
through an ensiiage cutter. The 
peas and beans were threshed and 
the straw saved. All of the grains 
were ground, and the product of 
each acre was fed to two steers, the 
six selected for the three acres being 
as nearly uniform as could be ob- 
tained. 


The Superiority of the Soy Bean. 


The first year the acre of corn 
produced 2,450 pounds corn and cob 





and 1,912 pounds of stover. This 
fed the two steers 54 days and pro- 
duced a gain of 129 pounds. The 
second year the corn acre yielded 
2,455 pounds of corn and cob meal 
and 1,632 pounds of stover, which 
again fed the two steers 54 days 
and produced a gain of 203 pounds. 

The acre of soy beans the first 
year yielded 1,133 pounds of grain 
and 3,585 pounds of straw. This 
lasted the two steers 80 days and 
made a gain on them of 406 pounds. 
The next year the soy bean acre pro- 
duced 1,184 pounds of seed and 
3,280 peunds of straw. Again this 
fed the steers 80 days and gave a 
gain of 540 pounds. 

The cewpeas yielded the first year 
on their acre 751 pounds of seed 
and 2,404 pounds of straw. This fed 
two steers 54 days, the same time as 
the acre of corn, but produced 289 
pounds of beef. The secomd year 
the acre of peas gave 751 pounds of 
grain and 2,200 pounds of straw. 
This was fed to two steers in 54 
days and made on them a gain of 327 


pounds. The greater gains the last 
year on all the cattle were believed 
to be due to their superior quality. 

All the steers each year had about 
20 pounds of silage each per day, but 
no other food except that produced 
by the experimental acres. Only the 
roughage eaten was counted in above 
results, much of the corn stover and 
very little of the pea and bean straw 
being wasted. 

To put the matter in even more 
striking shape, let us state the re- 
sults in tabular form: 


(1) An acre of corn made— 


PATRG YOR! si esas 129 pounds beef. 
Second year 203 pounds beef, 


PNCGYVORO 6646.44 <% 161 pounds. 
(2) An acre of soy beans made— 


BITSt YORE <o6 ei eis 460 pounds beef: 
iRkatovees 540 pounds beef. 


——_+ 


VOTH O ois tiie ds 473 pounds. 
(3) An acre of cowpeas made— 

First year 

Second year 


289 pounds beef. 
re iectuk 327 pounds beef. 


ANCIORG S058 inxs 308 pounds. 


ed Two to Three Fold. 


Some surprising things were thus 
brought out by this experiment. One 
acre of cOwpeas produced from 15 
to 2144times as much beef as an acre 
of corn, and an acre of soy beans 
from 244 to 3 times as much as an 
acre of corn. While they were do- 
ing this, let it also be remembered, 
they were adding large stores of ni- 
trogen to the soil while the corn was 
taking it away. If this fertilizing 
value had been taken into account 
either crop cost substantially less to 
grow than did the corn. 


What This Means to You. 


What this means to you, Mr. 
Farmer, is just this: By growing 
cowpeas or soy beans and feeding 
them to your beef cattle in connec- 
tion with your corn you can produce 
beef for half what it will cost when 
corn alone is fed, and at the same 
time take much better care of your 
soil. 

It is quite probable that a judi- 
icious combination of the corn and 
| the leguminous feeds would. give 
|cheaper gains than would the feed- 
‘ing of either alone, since a better 
balanced ration would result. Hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter: 

Grow more cattle, as Mr. French 
tells you, and more cowpeas and 
soy beans, to feed them on, as Prof. 
Massey tells you, and you will make 
|more money, be a happier man, and 
|leave a fairer and more productive 
farm for your children when you are 
gone, 





| 
| 
| 





“Almost every farmer gives his 
daughter a cow before she marries; 
‘but let me insist that he give it to 
|her before then so she won’t be 
i striving to get married just to come 
| into possession of her cow.” (See 
i page 6.) 








“The worst of all bears are the 
eotton growers themselves. They 
; raise so much cotton and so little of 
| anything else that a bearish report 
{on the cotton crop can depress prices 
while ginning is going on and the 
| producers (the worst of all cotton 
bears) must sell at whatever price 
they can get.’’ (See page 2.) 


Beef Production of an Acre Increas-: 
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Recurrent Opthalmia, or Moonblindness. 


How It May be Treated and How Detected When Buying a Horse.—No. 
2 of a Notable Series of Articles on Stock Diseases, by Dr. J. C. 


Robert, Consulting Veterinarian. 


This is a specific inflammation of 
the inner structure of the eye, last- 
ing ten days or two weeks, charac- 
terized by recurrent attacks that 
usually result in partial or total 
plindness. From the fact that the 
attack recurs usually at intervals of 
five or six weeks it was formerly 
thought by some that the moon in 
some way influenced its appearance; 
hence, the name ‘“‘moonblindness.”’ 
That the disease may in some cases 
have occurred at the time of the 
new or the full moon, and recurred 
with it, was a mere coincident, and 
in no way is this heavenly body re- 
sponsible for the disease. The pre- 
valence of this disease in this State 
makes the disease one of very great 
importance. 

Causes. 


These are usually divided into pre- 
disposing and exciting. It is claimed 
that the direct cause is a micro- 
organism. Among the predisposing 
causes We may mention horses of a 
heavy, coarse, lymphatic nature; 
hereditary predisposition; humid cli- 
matic conditions, and soil environ- 
ments of a more or less low, marshy 
nature. We should not use an ani- 
mal that has had this disease for 
breeding purposes. Such animals 
are carefully excluded in selecting 
horses for the United States Govern- 
ment.studs. The French Govern- 


ment studs not only reject all un- 
but refuse service 
to any mare that has had this dis- 
Otherwise they only run the 


sound stallions, 


ease. 
risk of perpetuating the disease. 


The eruption of the teeth seems 
in some way to influence its develop- 
Most cases are seen in horses 
_ from two to six years of age, dur- 


ment. 


ing the development of the perma- 
nent teeth. In fact, if a horse is 
past six years of age, and has never 
had an attack of the disease, the 
chances are that he will not have re- 
current opthalmia. By rigidly avoid- 
ing the hereditary tendency to this 
disease European countries have ma- 
terially lessened it. We ought to re- 
quire all sires to have a license and 


anterior chamber of the eye, which 


weeks. The peculiarity of the dis- 
ease is that these attacks recur at in- 
tervals of four or five weeks. After 
five to seven of these attacks blind- 
ness usually results. The other eye 
may become attacked and, thus, to- 
tal blindness be produced. 


owner may dispose of the animal. If 
he is aware of the nature of the dis- 
ease, and hag no conscientious scru- 
ples against such a reprehensible 
practice, any of us wishing a horse 
may be the victim of his chicanery if 
we know nothing of the disease. It 
is fortunate that between attacks of 
this disease there remain symptoms 
enabling us to detect the condition. 





ish ring around the margin of the 
transparent cornea. This may be ob- 
served even after the first attack. 
(2) The diseased eye is slightly 
smaller than the other. (3) The iris 
has lost some of its clear brilliancy 
for a yellowish tinge and the deeper 
structures of the eye have more or 
less a greenish yellow shade. (4) 
At first the pupil is slightly contract- 
ed, but later in the disease, when the 
inflammation causes deposits in the 
lens and a cataract forms the pupil 
is widely dilated. (5) As sight de- 
creases, the hearing becomes, more 
acute, as seen in the more erect car- 
riage of the ears. 


Treatment. 


There is no known cure for this 
disease. Our attention should be di- 
rected towards its prevention which 
in the main consists in the proper 
breeding and rearing of the animal. 
We can, however, in many cases, pro- 
long the eyesight by properly nurs- 
ing the case during attack of the in- 
flammation. 

Do not use the horse while the eye 
is inflamed, as exercise increases the 
circulation of blood and aggravates 
the trouble. The animal should be 





refuse a license to any horse that | 


has this or any other constitutional 
defect or tendency that he is liable 
to transmit. 


Symptoms. 


During the appearance of the at- | 


tacks the eye is partially or com- 
pletely closed, tears 
side of the face, the eye becomes un- 
usually hot, increased in redness, 
and is quite painful. In a severe 
case there is more or less constitu- 
tional fever. The pupil of the eye 
becomes more or less contracted. The 
cornea is opaque, the iris (that sur- 
rounds the pupil )is no longer bright 
and clear, the lens becomes cloudy, 


run down the | 
| 


placed in a dark stall and the eye 
bathed with cold water several times 
daily. A dark bandage (as a tri- 
angular piece of an old umbrella) 
; may be placed over the eye so as to 
| protect it from light. A few drops 
of the following eye wash may be in- 
jected by means of a medicine-drop- 
per into the eye twice daily: Boric 
acid, 20 grains; sulphate of atropia. 
4 grain; and distilled water, 1 ounce. 


ENTERPRIS 


clears up in from ten days to two Chopper 


At intervals between attacks the| SAUSAaAge 


With each successive attack the be- 
trayal of the symptoms is more evi- 
dent. Among these we would men- 
tion: (1) The appearance of a blu- 





“Enterprise’’ Meatand Food Choppers cut the meat © = No. 10- 




















with a revolving steel knife against a perforated = NeW, Price 

Meat steel cutting plate without tearing or crushing. = Be 82.50 
Easily cleaned. Practically unbreakable, Z Large 
and will last for years. Family 

and The No. 5 “ Enterprise’? Chopper Size 


costs only $1.75. No, 10. shown in 
cut, $2.50. They are standard family =" 
sizes, and notonly save half the work * 
at butchering time, but are useful in 
the kitchen every day in the year. er” 
* Made in 45 sizes and styles for Hand, Steam an 
tric Power. We also makecheaper Food Choppers, but 
recommend the above for the reasons given. Illustrated 
catalog free. Sold at Hardware and General Stores, etc. 


Lessens the labor at butchering time. 
Two machines in one. Well made and 
does its work quickly and surely. Cyl- 
inder is bored true and plate fits accur- 
ately. Pressure cannot cause meat to rise 
above the plate. The Patented Corru- 
gated spout prevents air from entering 
casing, ensuring perfect filling and pre- 
servation of sausage. 

Machine can be changed into a Lard 
Press in a minute’s time. Can also be 
used as a Fruit Press. 

Your dealer should be able tosupply you 
with the ** Enterprise’ Sausage Stufferand Hf 
Lard Press. If not, order direct of makers. 


No. 25—4 quart 
Japanned 
Price 85.50 © 
4 sizes 
Tinned and 
Japanned (> 


Stuffer 
and 
Lard 

Press 


=—— 


IS 


>» 





The “*Enterprise”’ Bone, Shell and Corn Mill is 
a good, general mill for farmers, poultrymen, etc., 
and for compactness, strength and durability is 
unexcelled. Handy for grinding poultry food and 
making bone meal fertilizer. Mill shown in cut$8.50, 
weight 60 Ibs., grinds 1*4 bu. corn per hour. Look for 
the name ** Enterprise’’ on the machine you buy. 

Grind up dry bones, oyster and other shells, corn, & 
etc., for your hens and watch results. 

Other famous ** Enterprise” household special- 
ties are: Coffee Mills; Raisin Seeders; Fruit, Wine 
and Jelly Presses; Cherry Stoners; Cold Handle 
Sad Irons, Etc., Ete. 

Sold at Hardware and General Stores, ete. 


M i il Write for “‘The Enterprising Housekeeper,”’ a book “= For Dry 
of 200 choice recipes and kitchen heips. Free on request. Bones Only 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. of PA., 224 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bone, 
Shell 
and 





HIGH GRADE Feed Mills for small power Engines. Grind 
. ear corn and all small grains. Lightest running and 
fastest grinding mills ever built. 


50 STYLES AND SIZES 


Fully guaranteed Write for Catalog and special prices 


THE FOOS MFG. CO-, “for Springfield, 0. 














(which like all the other structures 
of the eye is inflamed) is an ignor- 
ant, cruel, and barbarous practice. 
It does no possible good and is pro- 
ductive of much harm in many cases, 














but consider now the proposition 
we name you; the use of the best 
separator made— 





| Calomel may be dusted into the eye 
|; once daily. This is best done bv 
dipping a quill into the calomel and 
| blowing the drug into the eye. The 
| internal use of dram doses of iodide 
| of potash in drinking water once 
daily for ten days or two weeks is 


and the deep structure of the eye as-| thought by some to be of benefit 


sumes a greenish yellow cast. A| 


The practice of cutting out the int- 


white precipitate forms in the lower | tle washer on inner angle of the eye 





more than enough. 


Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





FOUND THE PEOPLE}WHO WANTED SOUTHDOWNS 


Messrs. Editors: My advertisement in your recent issue 
of Southdown Ram brought ten propositions of exchange or 
purchase in less than ten days. 


One insertion, therefore, is 


C. H. WOLFE. 





| The TUBULAR 


and if it doest’t fulfill ourclaims, 
the trial is on us. 


The Tubular skims to a trace; 
is easy to fill, clean, oil and handle; 
and it will positively pay for it- 
self within a year. Furthermore, 
dairying with a Tubular insures a 
sure and steady income. 


All of our agents allow a free 
trial—if you find one who won’t, 
—write us. Anyway, send for our 
free catalog 283 it will interest you. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Penna. 


Toronto, Cag. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 


as it prolongs the period of inflam- 
mation. It would be just as rational 
to call a case of sore eyes “hooks,” 
and tear or cut out some of the inner 
structure of the eye of the man suf- 
fering from that disease. 

J. CC. ROBART: 





Macon, Miss. 











(RED CHIEF 


ce Get SD) 


FREIGHT PREPAID 
Adjusts itself to any size ear, 
shells clean, without cracking the 
grain; throws cob outside ; clamps on 
barrel or box; runseasy; guaran- 
teed todo perfect work; repairs fur- 
nished free. Price, $2, freight 
® prepaid to your depot. Order 
= through your dealer, or send 
cash direct to us. 


BRINLY-HARDY C0. 


INCORPORATED 
334 East Main Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 
106 South Front Street, 
* Memphis, Tenn. 






















Guaranteed superior to any portable 
mill. Rapid Feed and Gig-back. i 
Accurate setworks. 
All steel dogs. 
Write for catalogue. 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 


Sellers of ““Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery.”’-—All Kinds 
Box 1280, COLUMBIA, 8. C. 











When writing advertisers, please 











mention this paper. 
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Deep Plowing and Subsoiling. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


soil with it, now soaks deep into the 
well-broken subsoil and is there 
stored for the coming crop. We also 
find as a preventive of the evil ef- 
fects of a drouth that subsoiling will 
stand on its merits. The water that 
has gone into the loosened subsoil 
during the winter and spring rains, 
is there reserved for the benefit of 
the thirsty growing corn. The sub- 
soil’s being loosened allows the corn 
roots to penetrate very deeply into 
the soil in their search of moisture, 
which is sure to be stored ready for 
them in a well subsoiled field. 


Corn Yield More Than Doubled. 


On one experiment we found the 
corn yield more than doubled by 
subsoiling. This experiment was 
made on land that had a top sandy 
soil with an underlying clay subsoil. 
This subsoil was eight or ten inches 
below the‘top soil This land seem- 
ed to be dead and to have lost all of 
its producing power; the crops that 
grew on it would make an excellent 
growth while young, but would 
finally almost wither away. We broke 
this land six to seven inches deep 
with turning plow and followed sev- 
en or eight inches deep with subsoil 
plow in same furrow. The next crop 
result was beyond our expectations. 
The corn retained its color all 
through the season and made over 
60 per cent more corn per acre than 
ever before. Not only that year were 
the benefits seen, but it was almost 
equally so for five years. Then the 
field was again subsoiled with paying 
results. 

On another experiment we in- 
creased the yield on some upland 
corn 18 per cent by subsoiling. We 
also subsoiled some heavy but well 
drained bottom land, and found the 
corn yield increased 20 per cent over 
similar land under the same planting 
and cultivation, but not subsoiled. 
So great was the _ difference in 
the appearance of tthe growing 
corn that a friend from town 
asked what brand of fertilizer we had 
used to cause the great difference of 
appearance in the growing corn. On 
an experiment I found the yield of 
the second crop of Irish potatoes in- 
creased over 20 per cent by subsoil- 
ing. 


Be Sure You Are Right, Then Go 
Ahead. 


We have made many experiments, 
aud find deep plowing by subsoiling 
highly beneficial. Only in very few 
eases has it proven detrimental. Yet 
I would not advise any one to sub- 
soil or plow to any unusual depth ex- 
tensively until he has thoroughly ex- 
perimented on a small scale and 
closely studied its effects as well as 
the nature of his soil and subsoil. 


Prof. Welborn and Farmers Differ. 


I recently read an article by Prof. 
Welborn, of the Texas Experiment 
Station. In that article he was very 
severe and unjust in his condemn- 
ing Prof. Massey’s advocacy of sub- 
soiling. To satisfy my mind, I made 
a thorough investigation of this ar- 
ticle, writing a number of letters to 
prominent farmers of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi. In all, I received thirty- 
three replies, and they were univer- 
sal in their praise for subsoiling. 
Many of these letters came from the 
very States where Prof. Welborn said 
subsdiliig was never prdcticed. 

Tn coviclusion, let me say I get best 
results from fall stibs8diling. Then I 
am able to sow rye as a catch crop, 
which keeps the soil covered, thus 
preventing soil leaching and surface 
washing. The rye also furnishes a 
largé Hntdurt of vegetable matter to} 


be turned down in the spring. One 
also gets the land in fine condition 
for handling when the rush of spring 
work is on hand. 

W. C. CROOK. 


Editorial Comment: Mr. Crook’s 
conclusions as to the value of sub- 
soiling are those generally reached 
by careful investigation and practi- 
cal farmers. Subsoiling is a waste of 
time and labor in sandy subsoils, 
since they are loose enough without 
it. On heavy clay lands, however, it 
may be of great value, if the lands 
are well drained. It is, as Mr. Crook 
indicates, a decidedly unprofitable 
thing to subsoil land that is to be 
kept on in cotton or in corn and 
wheat year after year; but in a well 
planned rotation, where the legumes 
are fitted in a year or so after the 
work is done, especially in the sec- 
tions where red clover is grown, it 
may be made to pay handsomely if 
done when the soil is not too wet. 

As to deep turning of clay lands 
there is room, in view of past expe- 
riences, for only one opinion. The 
gradual breaking up, loosening and 
mixing of such soils to a depth of 
ten or twelve inches is work that 
must be done before anything like 
the crops which ‘these soils are capa- 
ble of making can be harvested from 
them. Deep, thorough, ‘“‘sure-enough’”’ 
plowing, together with the growing 
of the grasses and the humus-making 
legumes would do more to hold the 
hills of the South together than all 
the hillside ditches and _ terraces 
that have ever been made on them. 





Selling the Cow or the Milk. 

Messrs. Editors: We had con- 
cluded to sell a good cow for sixty 
dollars and meet an _ obligation. 
After a family consultation we found 
this cow was giving us over three 
gallons of milk a day; and she is not 
the best of the three we milk either. 
So we concluded to keep the cow and 
sell the milk. These three cows— 
and one of them has been giving 
milk eleven months—are turning us 
out now daily a little more than one 
dollar besides keeping enough milk 
and butter for a family of nine per- 
sons. ‘So after a while we shall pay 
off that debt of sixty dollars and 
have the cow to turn peavine hay 
and cotton-seed meal into milk next 
winter. = 

We buy wheat bran only and 
raise the other food, which consists 
of potatoes, turnips, hay, cotton- 
seed meal and corn meal. We give 
the three cows fifty cents a day and 
get back one dollar and fifty cents, 
and lots of satisfaction, as we see the 
fertilizer pile increase and enjoy the 
good milk and butter. 

We hope some of your readers 
will tell us more of the character- 
istics and uses of the Angora goat. 
Will he pay on a small scale on a 
small farm in our coastal section? 

D. LANE 

The Cotton Groweew Convention in 
Memphis last week passed resolutions 
urging the diversification of crops by 
Southern farmers, esking a continu- 
ance of the fight against the bho}! 
weevil, condemning the gambling ii 
futures and favoring the ware-hous- 
ing of cotton for better prices. 

Of night-riding the report ‘‘con- 
demned in unmeasured terms the re- 
cent lawlessness throughout a num- 
ber of the Southern’ States, and 
urged that the governments of these 
States take immediate and vigorous 
action to effectually suppress 
practices.” 








use it year 
pression, the 
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(See page 9) 


average yield per acre is 
pounds, 
estimate 
857.2 in 1906, and a ten-year aver- 
age of 797.6. 
629,634,000 
compared with 698,126,000 
finally estimated in 1907. 
age as to quality is 87.9 per cent, 
against 90.0 one year ago, 84.5 in 


The 1908 Tobacco Crop. 


The preliminary estimate of the 
825.2 
as compared with the final 
of 850.5 pounds in 1907, 


A total production of 
is thus indicated, as 
pounds 
The aver- 








1906, and a ten-year average of 
85.8. 
TERRACING ? DITCHING? a ? 


Best $10.00 farm level for $6. 
Write at once for special sion, 


Frank Wright, Manufacturer, Cave Springs. Ga. 








DeLOACH 
33 to 200 H. P 





Steam, Gasoline and Water Power Planers, 


hingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
we a * a Oa FREIGHT. 
for Catalogue. 


DeLOACH MILL Mw F 6 CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 





trade. 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 


acturer, and 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


{o the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 


country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 


The South has quick and cheap rail access to 


the greatest markets in America. 


The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 


The South contributed nearly 700 millions «f 


doilars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year. 


The South has a mild and healthful climate 


plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 


The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 


deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
lg clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 


“ue South is in need of more settlers to buy 


vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Rezsons why the South is the most desirable 
art of the country for the a manu- 
man 


M. V. RICHARDS, 





Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 


and Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
WASHINGTON, D C. 


— 
————— 


FOR SA 
50,000 DRAIN TILE four, five and aie eres 
Write for prices. 
PAMLICO BRICK AND TILE Co,, 
WASHINGTON, N,Q, 


FARM FOR SALE 


One hundred and twenty-nine acres, Sandy 
soil; good for general farming and especially 
adapted to trucking and fruit growing. Gooq 
neighborhood and location. 2 miles of Lemon 
Springs. Address, J. H. HENLY, 
R.F. D. 1, Sanford, N. ¢, 


FOR S ALE Several sill nice 


Farms in the 
best Trucking section of East. 
ern North Carolina. 


W. J. MOORE, 
East Market St, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Grimesland. "ou 


comms NOH Carolina 


On Norfolk & Southern Railroad. On Tar river, 
at head of deep water navigation. Healthy lo- 
cation. Prosperous Community. 
Farms, town lots and — sites for 
sale, lease or rent. Addre 
ALSTON GRIMES OR = BRYAN GRIMES 
Grimesland., N.C. Raleigh, N. C, 


OLD VIRGINIA FARMS isc: Sans 


; eq bo w Prices, Mild ¢ 
3 Catalog. Largest list Farin ‘in: state. This 


is the country for the Northern be ets 

We want to hear from ev man 
who desires to better_his cone ition. 
Casselman 9 ichmond, Va. 
dLurence € aaseliaan, Former Auditor ‘Melean County, NLD. 

























THE McKAY SULKY STALK-CUTTER 


We build the most satisfactory Cutter in 
America—Simple, Strong, Honest and Durable, 
No “rattle-trap” trinkets to get out of order. 


A genuine pleasure to operate it. 
fic!d tests invited. 

Our Cutter has won highest award at South 
Curolina State Fair, Columbia, as well as our 
Si: ute Fair at Raleigh, N.C. 

Waat one good merchant in every town in 
the South to act as agent. Descriptive circu- 
lars, etc., free. 


The Jno. A. Meliay Mfg Con 


Dunn,N. 


Competitive 
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“Lime is not a manure, and if you} 
after year with that im-j} 
good effect that you; 
find from a first application will soon ; 











OATS 


your pocket. 













HERE ARE SOME REASONS: 





< ofl eee oF washing it away 





better. 
Now is the time to buy. 





and 


Will enrich your land, fatten your stock, and put money in 
The best way to plant these crops is to use 


The Cole Grain Drill and Guano Sower 


Ist. You can sow oats any time in fall or winter and the oats will not freeze out. 
2nd. The open furrews let the winter rains sink into the earth and thus 


. Peas drilled in with this machine yie! 

dow ra SO badly, and the drill saves its cost by u sing fewer seev 4 
4th. Oats will yield more per acre—often twice as muc 

5th. The Drill is worth its dost as a Guano Distributor? for all purposes 


The price is low enough for anybody and yet the big farmers cannot buy anything 
They use itin preference to the costly two-horse grain drills. 


Write at once for further informstion. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Box 400, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Letter Carriers. 





With Our Rural 














Conducted for the N.C. R. L. Carriers’ Association by Ed. D. Pearsall, Cor. Secretary, 
Y Rocky Point, N. C., to whom all communications should be addressed. 











A GREETING FROM THE EDITOR 
TO HIS READERS. 





| 





ED. D. PEARSALL. 


Yours for the betterment of country life. 
That the vuval citizen may enjoy all or 
nearly all of his urban neighbor's privi- 
leges and advantages, with none of his 
vices. To this end we, as abodyof Rural 
Letter Carriers, will ever be found to the 
front asking for better roads, rural par- 
cels post, rural telephones, and any and gil 
other advanced ideas that may and will 
enlighten, cement and lend the old-time 
anie-bellum charm to country life, 

Yours truly, 
ED. D. PEARSALL. 





HOW ROADS ARE “KEPT UP.” 


Mr. Pearsall Tells of the Good Road- 
Making Times They Have in His 
County, 


_ Brother Carriers: Did it ever occur 
to you--the idea that you are serv- 
ing, or have involuntarily served six 
days every year for twenty-seven 
of the best years of your life work- 
ing the public roads—working for 
your State without any compensa- 
tion? It is true the work was not, 
and is not, extremely laborious--from 


fill that honored position yourself— 
warns all the hands to meet at the 


“Cross-roads” (generally near a 
store), “good and soon,” Friday 
morning, with ‘‘suitable tool’’—and 


that covers anything from maul and 
wedge to an 
meantime most of them assemble— 
|\there are 
| While waiting for 
hands shoot craps and the 
| boys play cards. 
fone to one and a half hours, the 
tardy ones come up, the 
| looks sour at them and calls on the 
|hands (the gang) to know what sen- 
jtence to pass on 
| which 
|melons the crowd can eat and all the 
cider the crowd can drink,’’ at delin- 
|quents’ expense. 


isquad cuts 
|over-hanging boughs and bush tak- 





the fact it was never half way done. 


Your overseer-—possibly you may 


iron rake. In the 


a few 
them, 


always laggards. 
the negro 
white 
After waiting from 


overseer 


the delinquents, 


is generally ‘‘all the water- 


Then “work” or ‘“‘walk”’ begins: a 
down with bush-hook 


ing up too,much of the road. No. 2 
squad shovels a little dirt and 
throws it into the ruts, to be leveled 
off by passing wheels. There are 





CHARLESTON PROVISION 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S. C., Nov. 14, 1908. 
1 


AND 


Chew RED EYE Tobacco | 


D. S. C. R. Sides, packed... . -- 1 IT COSTS MORE j{ 

D S. Bellies, packed .... ...... 11% 

1D Bi UCN wee te tr cekssevecesecses 94|/] But’; Then IT LASTS 
Butter—Creamery................. 28 a 


Hams— Choice, as to size and 


TWICE AS LONG 

















IME Lawaistnadsicocuusssseuase 15% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces........-..... 11% TAYLOR BROS., Mfrs., - Winston-Salem, N. C. 
PU SUOMI GR ccedueuwwesesineennee $ 
Meal. COMMON ........ 060 
EEC MOUND Meh wens scsctecss aces 90 to 1.00 
GCTAI—COPh, WHItG 6.62.5 cs. cc coee 98 
oe en 97 
Oats—Clipped white.........- pnd 68 
PAMOG Sa scnt ones wbimcewnsbenkcesas 65 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel -- 93 








Cora, chop, per 100 pounds-.-.--. $1.50 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds... 1.50 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds- 1.10 
Middiings, ver 100 pounds. - 1,60 
Hulls. ver 100 pounds aes 60 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel.. 45 
Cotton sacks, per cwt. ............ 3946 
Cotton Ties—Pieced .............. 80 
SE cndiececdwaxscussssacce 
INOW GOD ties kebuWids cinesseyctuwwde $1.05 
Bagging—2 pounds .........-...... 74 
Fiour—Spring wheat patent-..--. $5.50 to 5.7 
PN pnd bess ewan scene sees cdaeees 5.00 to 5.25 
NS cases ncttescuwseuencacee 4.50 to 5.25 
CHOC is cnnacscatascasscsvenstens 4.00 to 4.25 








ST, LOUIS MULES. 
St. Louis, Nov. 14, 1908. 









Common Medium \ fe 

tomedium togood |Old Reliable For, 
14 hands 8 90@110 Le! 
14% hands 1150135 Wheat, Oats, Alfalfa%iand Grass 
15 hands -.. 135@ 155 Increases yields, improves the soil, 
1676 HODGS <n scence 145@175 and insures good stands of clover and 
16 hands and over 155@ 225 3: 2: 23 pe 


grass. 8 os : 
LEE’S WHEAT FERTILIZER 


Excellent for wheat and oats on thin 
land. Good stands of clover and grass 








CHICAGO HORSES. 
Chicago, Nov. 14, 1908. 





usually two axe-men along; they cut 


down and knock one side of a few: 
sapplings and place them across the! 


branches; 
nified with the name of foot-ways. 
If they are spruce pine they may 
last until next August. As for the 
sign-boards at forks and cross-roads, 
the law is now more honored in its 
breach than in its observance. 

The next day is Saturday, road su- 
pervisors day; the overseer some- 
times reports, and reports road in 
good condition, so many hands work- 
ed, so many days worked. Matters 
go on thusly until February, 


the “Shands” and overseer. 


i live down east; now I want some | 
carrier who lives up among the rocks |! 
and stones to tell us how the over-! 
seers work the roads up there. A: 


long time ago both road supervisors 
and road overseers were indicted in 
Suverior courts and the roads were 
something more than Inian trails. 

Now that’s a dead note. 
I have given my view 
working: who comes next? 
by. Ds 2. 


of road- 








w’ THE MARKETS. x 





A slight weakness in the cotton 
market is shown this week; and the 
peanut market also shows a down- 
ward tendency. 

Provisions and supplies remain un- 
changed. 

Our horse and mule quotations 
Should prove of interest to every 
man who either buys or raises horses 
or mules; and they should convince 
4 great many farmers that they can 
raise them profitably. The reports 
We give are reliable, and are the 
latest obtainable from the market 
centers, 





RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, Nov. 14, 1908. 
St grades....--<-.- 9 to 9 1-16 


Cotton, a 
Off grades 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co , Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps 


Richmond, Va., Nov. 14, 1908. 
Receipts in our market have been 
small owing to the continued dry 
Weather which we have been having. 
We had a light rain yesterday, but 
it turned cold afterwards and re- 


ceipts are likely to stay small until! ! 


We have a good season. There is a 


good demand for all grades of to- 
bacco and prices were a little higher 
towards the last day or two. There 
is not as much damaged _ tobacco 


or two ago, and we suppose the bulk 
of this class of tobacco has been sold. 

















Bright 
Wrappers’ Fillers 
13% @154 | 6'4@ 944 
15°%4@22% | 934@104 
2534@40 | 1144@1534 
Cutters Smokers 
OWNING to ccanecekiss cece | 1034@12%4 | 9'44@10% 


WOOT < scdiccedscocoescas | 1334@14%4 | 10'44@1134 

















J ee ee 1434@2244 | 114@13% 
Sn -cured Dark- fired 
COMMON 8 cicccncccakousca 64@ 9%) 64@ 8% 
pO ee ee 9%@10% | 8%@11 

MOOG pe dinwavetnnntQoceccs 10%@12% | 11 @12% 
Fine --..-.....---------.-- | 15% @60% | 12%@16% 
Common Primings ..........2..as- 1 to 3% 
Good to Fine Primings............. 4 to 6% 





NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 14, 1908. 


The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
pt and represent prices obtained on actual 
sales: 





Cg Ea PR eee om 3 to 
REET NIM doce wicno ceca ccocans 2% to 
RUS anne ncn ent ehahansccaune 2% to 
Machine picked ........-.2.-06.<8s0. 2% to 2% 
DE teeeRaeebiens onan ccecsensnce ae 
| Bosnian POSRuUMs. .. <2... encccesas % to 80 
B. Z.. Peas, per Dag. ...........-.....4@ 


i 





and these poles are dig-} 


when ; 
the road is walked over again by! 


showing on the breaks now as a week | 





















Poor Good secured when seeded with wheat. 
to fair to choice We are Importers of Thomas Bas- 
1 DRO ES iodo csecscencussst $125@165 $170@215 ic Slag Phosphate. 
werers ¢ > )) 9 ‘ 
Sen tae cee ern | 165@215 Write for circulars. 
OHMS fr cxcwudecssecvesn 50@100 120@150 
Light drivers --.......-... 70@120 — 125@200 A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc., 
| Actors and coachers. - 110@130 140350 ept. D., Richmond, Va. 
Carriage pairs. .... - 225@300 325@ 675 
15@ 45 60@ 100 
TH@125 150@ 200) 
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| Where the 
Door Opens 
Constantly 


You can quickly heat and keep 
cozy the draughty hall or cold room— 
no matter what the weather conditions 
are—and if you only knew how much 
real comfort you can have from a 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 






wie 























you wouldn't be without one another hour. Turn the wick as high 
or as low as you please—there’s no danger—no smoke—no_ smel 
—just direct intense heat—that's because of the smokeless device. 
Beautifully finished in nickel and japan—orna- 
mental anywhere. The brass font holds 4 quarts, giv- 
ing heat . 9 hours. It is light in weight—easil 
carried from room to room. Every heater sala 


The Kayo Lamp meets the sey of - 


student —a_ bright, 

steady light—ideal to read or 

study by. Made of brass—nickel plated, latest im- 

proved central draft burner. Every:lamp warranted. 

If your dealer does not carry Perfection Oil Heater 
and Rayo Lamp write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL, COMPANY 
({ncorporated) 













urBigNewl908CATALOG 
Largest Vehicle Catalog ever published in South. Describes and 
rices, greatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, 


urreys, Wagons and Harness ever shown. Free, Our plan: of selling 
direct from factory savesagents’ and dealers’ prfits of 30 to50 per ct. 


da Guaranteed 3Yrs.30DayFrecIrial § 


That is our proposition. Our vehicles are strictly as 
represented. Our Big New Catalog is full of vehicle 
information. Send for it now, icis FREE. 


= MALSBY, SHIPP & CO., Dept. 


When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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Where to Buy Poultry 
and Eggs of the 
Foremost Breeds 








ADVERTISING RATES: 


_Display ads $1.26 per inch, per inser- 
tion; without display, 3 cents per inser- 
tion for each word, figure or initial. : : 


PEKIN DUCKS Twanty for sale be- 


fore the fi stof De- 
cember. If you want 
them write at once to Acme Poultry Farm, 


Raeford, N. C. 
PIGEON Homers and Carneaux. My 
a pigeons are tip top, my prices 


are half others are asking. i 
SYDNEY JOHNSON, 
BOYDTON, Virginia. 


Cockerels for Sale. 


Eight White Wyandottes. .......-....- $1.00 each. 

Six Silver Spangled Hamburgs, --.-..- 1.00 each. 

Two S, C. White Leghorns............ 1.00 each. 
MATTIE CLONINGER, 

oY. PZ. 











Guaranteed mated banded 





Hickory, N. Cc. 





Ee €GGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 


S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
fy aorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 
Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
B 81.25 for 13. 
-- Send for folder. it’s free. 


NEVIN POU!.TRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, =: Charlotte, N. C. 








Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 25c each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - $1 00 per 15 


Milk White Guinea Eggs - 
Purple Guinea Eges - - - $1.00 per 15 

Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 
ders promptly 


JNO. C. FOWKE. - - Baldock, S. C. 
100 Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for Sale 


None bettec anywhere. Toms, $4.00: hens. 
$3,00: $9.00 per trio. Order now, vefore they are 
sold for the holiday trade. 

Also a few nice singie comb R. I. Red cocker- 
els at $2,00 to $3.00. The cherry red color at the 
latter price. R I. Red eggs for hat hing, in 
season, Special $2.00 ver setting of 15; others 
$1.50. No turkey eggs sold 

ROBERT S. TAYLOR, 
R.F. D. No 2, Mt, Olive, N. C. 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing o:ders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and senda red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - 


$1.00 per 15 








Haley, Tenn. 





UY an Incubator and Brooder. 
made, at living prices. Oldest and Best 
Poultry Journal 50c a year. A very Practical 
Poultry Book, 25c post paid. B. P. Rocks, 
Brown Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds for 
sale. Please write me. H. B. GEER, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The best 











AT HALF PRICE 


FREIGHT PAID. 


S The Favorite is a household 

’ word in « quarter ofa million 

i homes, but we want to sel! a 

? - wiliion more right quick, we 

4 ‘ therefore willsell at haif price 

treight pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 

thing that can be washed ee hand, and is the light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it willsave you money. * 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. Box 26, MUNCIE, IND. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to 
ship your Furs, Hides Poultry, Eggsand Sweet 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E. Camden St., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 




















@- THE POULTRY YARD. -© 











Messrs. Editors: The approach of 
winter has already been announced 
in many parts of the United States 
by the appearance of frost and snow, 
and it is due time that every poul- 
try keeper get the habit and set his 
houses in order for King Jack Frost, 
who will hold the reins of the ele- 
ments in his heartless grip during 
the coming winter season. Hasten, as 
the time is growing short for you to 
complete your work on the houses in 
which you intend to winter your 
flock. Make them snug and comfort- 
able—then you may expect your 
flocks to do their best in the way 
of producing eggs during the cold 
weather. 


Parsimony Not Economy. 


Delay, neglect and false economy 
are the rocks upon which many a 
poultryman founders his ship of 
poultry culture. Repairing buildings 
is always wise economy, especially in 
the fall of the year. You may think 
the houses are in shape for winter, 
but it will not be a bad idea to look 
around and make sure that every- 
thing is in cold weather condition. 
A few dollars and a few days spent 
on the houses will no doubt pay 
heavy profits during the winter 
months. Birds housed in comfort- 
able buildings wil produce a greater 
amount of eggs in proportion to the 
amount of food consumed, than birds 
housed in cold quarters. 


Don’t Expect the Impossible. 

It is not common sense to expect 
fowls kept in damp, filthy quarters, 
to produce a goodly number of eggs, 
in fact they will not do it. How 
much easier it is to attend to these 
most salient needs now than when 
the weather gets severe. Dollars to 
doughnuts, if you don’t make re- 
pairs now, they will not be made at 
all. The result will be a flock of 
“dumpy,” profitless hens, and a dis- 
gusted owner, who should blame no 
one but himself. 


Look Out for Draughts. 


When fowls are upon the roosts 
is one of the most important times 
to have them _ protected from 
draughts, as it is during their slum- 
bering hours they fall an easy prey 
to colds, that gradually develop into 
roup, canker or sore head. Fresh 
air, if properly supplied, is benefi- 


must not be allowed to sift through 
from every section of the building. 
Death and disease lurk in the path 
of all birds kept in tumble down, ill- 
kept houses. 

In this progressive day and age, 
alert minds are constantly planning 
to help the practical man, and with 
the many excellent preparations in 
the way of ready roofing, tar paper 
and roof coating materials, it is an 
easy matter to make any poultry 
house perfectly water and wind proof 
and all this can be accomplished with 
but little expenditure of money and 
time. In making repairs it is well 
not to allow any gaps or openings in 
which lice may find shelter, as they 
will many times breed between the 
layers of paper or in the cracks and 
crevices along the walls near the 
roosts and at night time sally forth 
and annoy the birds all night long. 
Al leaky roofs should be repaired at 
once, as it will give the house ample 
time to thoroughly dry out before 
the time arrives to house the birds 
for the winter. 





Get the Poultry Houses Ready for 
Winter. 


If Your Houses are Comfortable Your Hens Can Do Their Best—Cheaper 
to Keep Hens Warm With Good Houses Than With 


cial, in fact, it is an essential, but | 


Fattening Feeds. 


After the new house has been 
completed, or the old one thoroughly 
repaired, a thorough disinfecting 
should be administered in every case 
that the winter may be started with 
the houses in the very best sanitary 
condition possible. 

Many of the troubles arising in 
the spring time ante-date the time 
of brooding and incubation. This 
is an important fact that is lost sight 
of by some who consider themselves 
careful breeders. Thus the success of 
one season is greatly aided by that 
of the preceding season. Success in 
the poultry business can be spelled, 
“Watch ye therefore.” 

UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Read This Page and Keep Posted. 


Messrs. Editors: I am very 
anxious to know the cause (and 
a remedy) for my chickens hav- 
ing the sore head; then their 
eyes close. I take much trouble 
to keep them good, dry, clean 


houses; also fresh, clean food 
and water. Use a lot of lime, 
tar, soda, salts, etc. I have 


been raising chickens from my 
childhood, but never had such a 
case before. 

A READER. 


Editorial Answer: Several reme- 
dies for sore head have recently been 
given on this page. One.given, and 
one of the best, is to wash all parts 
with the suds of carbolic soap, and 
then apply vaseline to the sores. 


————<—<—:_ 
rapid growth—such as radishes 
onions, lettuce, asparagus, and pie. 
plant. The two last crops shoulg 
have the mixture applied shortly 
before the young sprouts shoot up, 





The rooster was flapping his Wings 
and crowing, and Bert turned to 
grandma and asked: 

‘‘What makes the rooster fan him. 
self before he crows?” 





cine sin sailing asad ———— 





HICKORY 
BUGGIES 


The folly of buying ‘‘sight 
unseen’”’ as it were, is im- 
mediately apparant to all. 

Furthering the same thought, 
there is at once apparent toall, the 
WISDOM of buying a buggy which 
has an established reputation for 
giving perfect satisfaction for. 
years;—which is giving the same 
satisfaction NOW,—and is backed 
by a WARRANTY to give perfect 
satisfaction for the future, 

This is the buyer’s guarantee 
under which the White Hickory 
Buggy is sold, the wisdom of which 
is apparant to all. 

Ask especially for the White 
Hickory Buggy catalog at your 
dealer’s, or if he is 9ut, send direct 
for one, and read it carefully. 


Blount Carriage and Buggy Co. 


6 ATLANTA, GA. 













































You should read this page care- 
fully, and preserve your papers for | 
use in times of need, as well as for. 
general reference. | 





| 
| 
Leaves Make Good Scratching Litter. 


Gather a large quantity of leaves 
out of the woods to be used as litter 
from which chickens must scratch 
their grain feed. It will not take the 
biddies long to break the leaves up 
fine; and the leaves, enriched by the 
poultry droppings, will be one of the 
best fertilizers to use in the garden. 
The mixture will be especially good 


under any crop that is improved bai, 









ROWN FENC 


Strongest, most durable fence =3> 
made, Heaviest, closest wires. Double SS 
galvanized. Practically indestructible, Stock 


strong.Chicken tight. 15 to 35c per rod. Sample Free.We pay fr 
| The fro Cleveland, 


15 Gents a Rod 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 
, 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2¢ 
for 34-inch; 27¢ for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 8ie. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 days trial. 
Catalog free. Write forittoday. 
KITSELMAN BROS 7 


































































































Here is use for a 


STEVENS 


There’s no surer or quicker way to 
rid the place of rats and similar 
pests than to have a Stevens Rifle 
always handy. A Stevens balances 
so perfectly that it’s always steady 
and true to your aim. And it’s 
hard-hitting and quick-firing. 





Send for Stevens Catalog. It shows 
how pertectly made all Stevens firearms are 
—Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns—how moderate 
in price. You can have it for sc for postage, 

And ‘Guns and Gunning.”’ Dan 
Beard—a mighty good book for you or 
your boy to have—about hunting and 
shooting—guns and their selection and 
care—about game, etc. Sent postpaid for 
20C, paper cover, or 30c, cloth cover. 

Most any hardware or sporting-goods 
dealer can supply you with Stevens guns. 
We will ship direct on receipt of 
catalog prices if youcannot obtain. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOLCO. 
330 Grove St. 
{ Chicopee Falls, Mass,, U.S.A. { | (a 


















| Sold direct to farmers at man- 











Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 

prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
VLA Sand poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
4 COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 


= Strongest 
FENCE taceS> 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana. 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
EX £ 
We'pay allfreight. 37 heights offarm 
DON'T RUST FARM FENCES 



































ufacturers’ prices. Catalogue {4 
a free. Freight prepaid. P= 

THE WARD FENCE co. ai 
Box 358 o , in 









































| with improvements. Good productive soil, abundant 
water supply and best climate on earth. Near | -" 
road and good markets with best church, school & 
social advantages. For list of farms, excursion ined 
and our beautiful pamphlet showing what? LA 
have accomplished. write to-day to F. 3. 
BAUME, Agrl, and Indl. Agt., Norfolk & Westerd 
Ry., Box &@ Roanoke, Va. 


"NEW NORFOLK S WESTERN 


Virninia and Ohio Line 
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[| FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 








How to Plant a Tree. 


Explicit Directions for Setting Out Young Trees So That They 
; Will Grow. 


(Continued from last week.) 


In planting, a tree should be made 
just as comfortable in its new en- 
vironment as possible. If the land is 
wet it should be drained, for trees 
will never thrive with wet feet. The 
pest results are obtained by prepar- 
ing the land the previous year, for 
the setting of the trees. Clover or 
cowpeas plowed under in the fall will 
make humus the following year and 
keep the soil moist about the roots. 
Trees will often do well in poor soils 
and unfavorable conditions if good 
soil is placed about their roots so 
that they get a good start the first 
year or so. After they once become 
established, they can do considerable 
towards taking care of themselves. 

Pruning for Transplanting. 

The hole dug for a tree should be 
large enough so that the roots may 
be spread out naturally in all direc- 
tions. Yet it is not necessary to dig 
very wide holes if the trees are 
heavy-rooted, for the roots of a tree 
always need trimming back at trans- 
planting time. Cut back all roots 
larger than a lead pencil, leaving a 
clean-cut surafce. Remove all brok- 
en or lacerated roots and those that 
become dried and dead. The cut sur- 
face should always show fresh living 
wood. When these clean-cut surfaces 
come in contact with moist soil the 
cambium grows out over the end and 
forms a callus from which new roots 
start very readily. 

In trimming the roots it is best to 
make a sloping cut, with the cut sur- 
faces facing downward. When such 
a tree is set the cut surfaces will al- 
ways come in contact with the soil. 
and the callus forms readily. It is 
thought by some that the cut sur- 
faces facing downward cause the tree 
to become deeper rooted than when 
cut otherwise. This may have some 
effect on making trees deep rooted, 











but more, doubtless, depends on the 
nature of the soil. 


Filling in the Holes. 


The filling in of the holes is the 
most important step in the whole op- 
eration. To get the _ best results 
moist soil must be placed closely 
about the roots so that there are no 
air holes or crevices. The best in- 
strument for accomplishing this work 
is the human hand. When the tree 
is placed in positon, the roots are 
spread out and a shovelful or two of 


the finest and best earth throw upor | 


them. This should be carefully work- 
ed into the crevices with the fingers, 
and when the hole is about a third 
full all the earth should be tramped 
down solid. The bigger the feet 
and heavier the man the better for 
the tree. There is little danger of 
tramping it too much, but trees often 
die for lack of tramping. After the 
roots are all covered and packed in 
tightly, the hole may be filled with 
the remainder of the earth. The 
surface should be left loose; tramp- 
ing it would pack the soil so that it 
would lose moisture and dry out the 
trees. A mulch of manure about 
each tree is a good thing to conserve 
moisture. 
Pruning the Top. 

Since the root surface has been re- 
duced in transplanting the tree, it 
is necessary to cut back the top in 
similar proportion to maintain a bal- 
ance between top and root. If this 
is not done when the tree comes in- 
to leaf the foliage will give off mois- 
ture faster than the reduced roots 
can supply it, and so the tree will be 
dried out and killed. With peach 


trees all the side branches are usual-! 


ly removed and the leader headed 
back. In most other trees all side 
branches are removed but three or 
four, and half the last year’s growth 








biggest profit. 


crops, 
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Too much stalk and leaf in proportion to your grain, 
mezus foo much nitrogen in your soil. 

But don't salt to stunt the straw. 

Next time—¢his Fall—increase the Potash—makes a 
stronger stalk, and a heavier head. 

Most fertilizers are weak in Potash. Make them-com- 
plete by adding Potash—6 per cent.—or 15 pounds Mu- 
riate of Potash per hundred. 

Complete fertilizer (2-8-6) means best crops and 


Every agent sells phosphate. Few carry Potash in 
Stock. Arrange for Potash mow. Potash is profit. 


Send for Our Books, containing facts about soil, 
manures and fertilizers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
New York—93 Nassau St. 
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Look at your wheat—study 
it well before you cut it. 



















Mailed free. 


Chicago—Monadnock Bldg. 








BERCKMANS’ 
TREES 


AND 


SHRUBS 


tion. 





Are as good as can he procured, and have a world-wide reputa- 
Over Five Hundred Acres in selected stock, embracing a 
grert variety at reasonable prices. 


P./J. BERCKMANS CO., 


If you contemplate improving your grounds, consult our LAND- 
SCAPE DEPARTEENT. 


Catalogue free. 


Fruitland Nurseries (Established 1856), 
ugusta. Ga. 














equilibrium of top and root is re- 


Wi = re 7 

on these cut back. In this way the | 
| 

| 

stored, and if the ground is culti- | 


winter to see that mice and rabbits 
do not gnaw the bark of young trees. 
Various remedies are recommended, 


vated failure should not be expected. | wrapping with paper, smearing with 


Puddling Roots. 


|soap or grease, 
| fresh-killed rabbit, 


or the flesh of a 
among others. 


It is now a common practice to; One of the best preventives against 
puddle the roots of trees by immers- | mice is to see that all trash, dead 
ing them in a thin batter made of| grass, etc., is eleared away from the 


clay and water. 
from robbing the roots of moisture, | 
and is a good protection to the roots | 
while planting. Trees that become | 
dried should always be puddled, for | 
it tends to restore them to their nat- | 
ural condition. If trees are badly| 
dried in being shipped it is often a 
good plan to bury them top and all | 
in moist earth fora few days before | 
planting. ‘‘And finally, my breth- | 
ren,” intelligent care is the key to)! 
success in setting trees. | 
PROF. W. N. HUTT: 








Winter Care of the Orchard. 


Do Not Expect the Orchard to Produce Without Care, Any More 
Than the Corn Field. 


Pruning is usually regarded as a 
spring-time job; but there are so 
many jobs to do in the spring that 
it is likely to be neglected. 
work can be done any time now with 





Do You Want a 


BEAUTIFUL YARD? 
Do You Want a 
THRIFTY ORCHARD? § 
If so, you had better write at once for 
THE DIXIE 


Garden Handbook 


It tells you when and what to plant tomake 

your Home Surroundings a Paradise—how 

to have a continuous succession of Flow- 

ers and Fruits the yearround. Nota con- 

fusing Catalog, but an expert selection of 
, Sturdy, mountain-grown 


ROSES, FLOWERS, BULBS 
SHRUBS AND TREES 
that are sure to succeed anywhere in the 
South—a selection that includes Every- 


thing for Garden or Orchard that is really 
worth while. 
















NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


Send us your name on a postal TODAY 
and get the Handbook. Itis FREE. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES 
392 Mission Ridge, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
References: Dun or any Chattanooga Bank 









When writing advertisers, please mention | 
this paper. 


| wood 


trees that are in no danger of being 
winter-killed. The young trees that 
were started last spring or last fall 
will need shaping up for their per- 
manent form. Head back, lightly 
with apples, and more severely with 
peaches, and leave three or four 
branches close to the ground for the 
frame-work. of the tree. As Profes- 
sor Massey has recently said, the 
day of high-headed fruit trees has 
past. 
* * * 


Older trees will need all dead limbs 
removed along with all watersprouts 
and such branches as may rub or 
crowd each other. Also where the 
headis very thick it should be thinned 


,out so that the sunlight can pene- 


trate to all parts of the tree. Fruit- 
ing trees need some attention each 
year to keep them free from dead 
and unnecessary branches: 
but it is only in extreme cases that 
the man with the axe and the saw 
helps a tree. Do not let a tree go 


four or five years and then cut it all 
,to pieces. 
butchery. 

It is safer to defer the heading 


That isn’t pruning; it is 


The’ 





back and thinning out of peach trees | 
of bearing age until spring. 
* * * 


The orchard should have been 
sown in the fall to a cover crop of 
some sort, preferably a leguminous | 
one. This should then be plowed! 


under or grazed off in the spring | 
and the land worked in some shal- | 


| Progressiv 
| tion in price of aaa <x to live. No agents. 


low-rooted crop that can be removed | 


in time for another 
Never allow a crop of small grain to 
ripen in the orchard. 


cover crop. | 


The orchard, | 


you know, is to grow fruit, not grain. 


* * * 


In the winter, too, 
poor lands, those in grass, and those | 
that have been neglected, may be! 
given an application of _ stable 
manure. This should be put where 
the trees can use it, not right around 
the trunks, but out beyond the spread | 
of the branches. There is where 
the tree is doing most of its feeding. | 

An orchard can not produce with-| 
out being fed any more than can a) 
corn-field; but if the crops grown in| 
the early summer are well fertilized, | 
and a winter-growing legume, liber- | 
ally fertilized with the mineral ele- 
ments at seeding, is turned under in 
the spring, little other fertilization 
will be necessary on most soils. | 

* * * 


Care should be taken during the| 





orchards on 


This keeps the air | trees. 








THE DIXIE PEA HULLER 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushe s peas per hour, 
Does not break the peas ~=Has 
two cranks, ~ieve and seed 
box. Runs light, well 
built. never breaks. 


Get Our Special Quotations for 
Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 
























New Plan for Early Bearing Pecan Grove 
And other Fruits, free by mentioning The 
Farmer. 50 per cent reduc- 


STONE & CO., 
Thomasville, Gi. 


TOWERS FISH BRAND 
WATERPROOF \<\\ 
OILED CLOTHING \¥ 


looks better-wears longer - 
and gives more Say, & 
bodily comfort  ¥ 
because cut on 
large patterns. yet 
costs no more than 


SUITS 300 SLICKERS ‘399 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 








Every garment % 

Lea the AOWERS 

sign oO} ans : See < 
uarontee . “a 
Solersiont ASHBRNS — cataros FREE 





A J TOWER CO BOSTON USA 
VER CANADIAN CO LIMITED TORONTO CAN 











GET ONE 
ef our patented busk 
pullers to de your 
grubbing, One maa 
with this machine 
can de the werk ef 
5 men, The greatest 
labor saver of theage 
AGENTS WANTED 
, Cap. BushPalling Meb.Co 

200 Tih St. t 
Washington, D.C. 
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WHAT FARMERS WANT TO KNOW 
(Continued from Page 4.) 


ed right the stalks would not be! 
there, for the corn should have been 


cut off at the ground and cured in! 


shocks, and the corn could now be 
gathered and the stalks stored under 
cover or shredded.” Then ydu talk 
about one-horse work. Now, I have 
been right there, when starting to 
farm after the war without a cent. 
But I managed to get two horses, 
and I believe that any man of energy 
can manage to get another horse. 
No, I would never burn any vegetable 
matter that I could rot in the soil. 
With two horses and a bar of rail- 
road rail, you can hitch a horse to 
each end, and catching a morning 
when the ground is frozen, you can 
drag that over the field and cut off 
the stalks very rapidly, and can put 
them in the lot where cattle can 
tramp them down and make manure 
of them. In any event, I would cut 
the stalks and use them in this way. 

(3) Now, I do not know anything 
about the nature of your land or its 
uniformity. but as you want me to 
tell you how to farm, I will make 
some suggestions. Divide your farm 
into three equal, or nearly equal 
fields. Plant one field in corn and 
tobacco on different parts, and sow 


peas in both. Chop the peas down in| 


the fall with a disk harrow and go 


over both ways often enough to cut | 


them into the surface soil. Ther 
sow the land in oats, and after har- 
vest sow the land to peas again. Mow 
these for hay to feed, and sow crim- 
son clover on the stubble, and turn 
it under in bloom in the spring for 
cotton. Sow crimson clover again 
among the cotton after the last work- 
ing, and during the winter haul out 
all the manure made from feeding 
the pea hay and corn stover and 
spread it on this clover and turn all 
for corn and tobacco, fertilizing the 
tobacco only, with 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate and fifty pounds of high- 
grade sulphate of potash. Then sow 
peas again and repeat the rotation. 
This will give you one field partly 
corn and partly tobacco, another in 
oats and peas, another in cotton and 
clover and another again in corn and 
tobacco. Or you might lengthen the 
rotation by putting a whole fourth of 
the land in tobacco and peas, follow- 
ing with oats, and _ peas for hay, 
clover, and then cotton with clover 
and then to corn. In either way you 
will have tobacco and peas as a fer- 
tilizer, peas for hay and always a 
winter cover on your land, and by 
sticking to the rotation, you will find 
that you will never need to buy any 
fertilizer except acid phosphate and 
sulphate of potash for the tobacco. 
You will be growing forage and can 
feed stock and make manure. 

(4) I would not plant peanuts be- 
tween the tobacco. I do not think 
there is any advantage in these com- 
bined hoed crops, and the fertiliza- 
tion should differ for the peanuts and 
the tobacco. It will take just as 
much land to grow both together as 
to grow them in separate parts of the 
land. If you want to make peanuts 
one of your sale crops, you might 
plant them as a part of the field in 
corn and tobacco, but not mixed in 
with the tobacco. As you are now 
situated, I would give the tobacco 








A Favorite Roofing. 


Among farmers in all parts of the country 
Amatite Roofing has been growing rapidly in 
favor on account of its low cost and its great 
durability.—Although it is a better and more 
permanent roof than the average ‘ready roof- 
ing,’’ it isas easy to lay as a carpet, requiring 
no special tools or skilled labor, The silver 
gray mine’al surface of Amatite is easily recog- 
nized on the roofs and adds much to the appear- 
ance of the farm buildings. 

Sample and booklet will be sent in reply toa 
postal addressed to the nearest office of the Bar- 
rett Manufacturing Company, New York, Chi- 
cago, Clev~-land, Al egheny. Kansas City, St 
Louis, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Boston and Cincinnati 


| following corn a 
; parts acid phosphate, six parts cot- 


| tonseed meal, one part nitrate of so-| 


da, and four parts high-grade sul- 
| phate of potash, and make it about 
500 pounds ber acre. 





Getting Rid of Bermuda Grass. 


I have a piece of land covered 
with wire or Bermuda grass, and 
want to get rid of it. How shall 
I do it? Me as es 

Robeson Co., N. C. 


Plow the land shallow so as to 
just get under the sod. Then rake 
out all that you can and haul it off 
into some gully or waste place. Do 


In spring sow it thickly to cowpeas, 
using a bushel and a half per acre. 
This will shade out most of what 
may be left, as Bermuda grass will 
not thrive in shade. Mow the peas 
and cure for hay, and in September 
disk the land well and sow winter 
oats and crimson clover for hay, sow- 
ing one and a half bushels of oats 
and fifteen pounds of clover seed af- 
ter sowing the oats. Cut this in 
spring as soon as the clover blooms 
|and plow the stubble for corn. Work 
the corn clean and you will have lit- 
tle grass left. 




















iKecp Manure Under Cover, if Not 
Hiauled Directly on Fields. 


Messrs, Editors: I have quite 
a lot of stable manure, and in 
order to raise more I must clean 
stables and lot out. Please ad- 
vise me through your valuable 
paper if it will pay to shelter 
manure or not. I have been put- 
ting it out in open weather un- 
til the spring, and I am inclined 
to think it loses its strength or 
at least a part of it. 

Would like to know if it will 
pay to shelter or not, as I want 
to make a large quantity of it, 
and of the very best kind. 

R. V. V. 


Editorial Answer: 
thing that can be done with manure 
is to haul it out and spread it on the 
land as fast as made. In this way 
the full benefit of all the fertilizing 
elements is secured. If one can not 
do this, but must throw the manure 
into heaps to get it out of his sta- 
bles it will certainly pay him _ to 
build a shed to protect it. In an 
elaborate series of tests the Ohio 
Experiment Station found that land 
dressed with eight tons of manure 
kept under cover produced 5.5 more 
bushels of corn, two bushels more of 
wheat and 540 pounds more of hay 
to the acre than did similar land 
fertilized with an equal amount of 
manure that had been exposed dur- 
ing the winter. This is the result, 
not of one year’s work, but of a test 
conducted for seven years. 

Our correspondent is on the right 
track; and if he can not haul his 
manure directly to the fields, 
should by all means build a shed to 
protect it. The plant food he will 


pay for the building. 


use ground phosphate 
pounds to the ton of fresh manure as 
an absorbent. 


ficient, and will at the same time 
prevent the evaporation of 
nitrogen that might otherwise be| 
lost. 


mixture of nine} 


this now, and then replow the land | 
and leave it lying rough all winter. | 


—— 
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Investment 


of $1.75 


for your 


HE YOUTHS COMPANIO 


THE NATIONAL FAMILY PAPER 
For 1909. 


The fifty-two issues of 1909 will give for $1.75 as much good 
reading as twenty 400-page books of fiction, travel, biography, etc., 
costing ordinarily $1.50 each. Send for Free Sample Copies of the 


Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1909. 








FREE 


1909 








to 
Jan. 


VERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who at once 
cuts out and sends this slip (or the name of 
this publication) with $1.75 for the 52 issues of 
The Youth's Companion for 1909 will receive 


All the remaining issues for 1908, 
including the beautiful Holiday Num- FREE 
bers for Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
The Companion Calendar for 1909, 
entitled "In Grandmother's Garden,"a FREE 
picture 8x24 in., printed in | 3 colors, 


Then The Youth's Companion for the 52 weeks of 
1909—a library of the best reading for all the family. 


AD160 

















The very best, 


& — 


® 


ve celey-|- mum leler bn 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


AERMOTOR GASOLINE PUMP 


i Engine complete ready to 
attach, as shown, to ‘‘any 
ae , old pump,’ in 30 minutes 
SEH KRRBES 


3 


ED RS |) 


pip ii; 


rasp 
Lf cao od i 28 
BRIE TEES AS eet 
= 








save from leaching and evaporating | 
out of the exposed heaps will soon | 
If he does this | 
it will pay him handsomely, too, to| 
rock or | 
“floats” at the rate of 40 or 50) 


The phosphate will | 
balance up the manure in the ele-| 
ment in which our soils are most de- | 


much | 


REDUCE YOUR GUANO BILL. Use a Lindsey Compost Dril | c 

| and get the greater returns from your stable and | 
| lot manure, comvost, etc. 

A postal will get our Catalogue. 


LINDSEY & SONS, Box 22, CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Ga. 








Buy— —Less to Run. 





Fully guaranteed. | 


Trappers—Fur Traders. 


Ship your'Furs direct to the world’s largest 
Fur marxet, where prices are always highest. 
Write for ovr latest Price rao giving ea 
pr ces for Furs and Pelts of all kinds frem 
sections. IT’S FREE. MYERS-BOYD COMMISSION CO., 

St Lovis Mo. 


You will like to ttade with us. For if our 
spot cash price doesn’t suit, shipment is re- 
turned to you just as we got it if, when ship- 
ping, you advise us to keep apart. You will 
find trading with us profitable; you can’t lose. 


When express charges do not exceed one- 
tenth of the value of shipment, we pay them. 


Get “The Trappers. Guide’’—175 pages, illus- 
trated—valuable hints how to trap success- 
fully and profitably—costs 10cents—refunded 
to you, on request, after your first shipment. 
Send for FREE price list, market reports, 
shipping tags today. 


C. L. PERCIVAL CO. 


1217 Cherry Street Des Moines, lowa 


LET US TAN / 
YOUR HIDE, <7 


Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or =" 
Hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, or any kind of 
hide or skin, soft, light, odorless and 
moth-proof for robe,rug,coat or gloves, 
and make them up when so ordered. 

But first get our illustrated catalog, 
with prices, shipping tags and instruc- 
tions. We are the largest custom fur 
tanners of large wild and domestic 
animal skins in the world. 

Distance makes no difference what- 
ever. Ship three or more cow or horse # 
hides together from anywhere, and & 
Cc yes pays the freight both ways. We 

sll fur coats and gloves, do taxide rmy 
a head mounting. 




















| The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 





DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES THE MABTEN® WoRkMat 


so gngine, superior to = one-cylinder engine; revolutionizing power. 


a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene OF 


Its hag ane bulk are half that of single cylinder engines, with greater durability. Costs 
lekiy tere started. Vibration ape “ag? overcome. Cheaply mounted onany wagon. It is a combination portable, stationary or traction 
poo SEND FOR herele x TH EMPLE PUMP CO 


» Mfrs., Meagher and 15th Sts., Chicago. THIS 1S OUK FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR, 





